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Sester’s Picnic. . 


A certain witness in an assault and battery suit we 
co heard, mixed waa Az considerably, in Ba his 
ount of the affair. r relating how Den came to 
1 and struck him, he proceeded : 

So, yer honor, I just hauled off and wiped his jaw. 


ist then his cum along, and I hit him in.” 
“ Hit the dog?” ites ool 


‘No, yer honor, hit Dennis. And then I up wid a 
throwed it at him, and it rolled him over and 


‘Threw a stone at Dennis?” 
aor dog, yer honor. And he got up and hit me 
in. 


* The dog?” 

‘No, Dennis. And wid that he stuck his tail betwixt 

: legs and run off!” 

‘ Dennis?” 

‘No, the dog. And when he came back at me he got 
down and pounded me, yer honor.” 

‘* The dog came back at you?” 

‘*No, Dennis, yer honor, and he isn’t hurt any at all.” 

** Who isn’t hurt?” 

** The dog, yer honor.”’ 





RARAAAannnnnnnnn 


A pretty little blonde, actress at one of the boulevard 
eatres, exhibited a singular taste by appearing in a 
ilet of deep black upon all occasions, from the first of 
snuary to the last of December. Desirous of knowing 
‘e cause of this eternal mourning, her intimate friend, 
lle. A., demanded : 

‘* How happens it, my dear, that you are always clothed 

sable, like the page of the defunct M. Marlborough!” 
‘* That is my secret.” 

7 But one has no secrets for a sincere friend. Is ita 
yw’? 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘*Do you mourn a first love?” 

‘Ma foi! no.” 

‘* A parrot, a King Charles?’ 

‘*T detest all pets.” 

‘wat then, pray, is the virtue which you desire to 
** It isn’t a virtue.” 

‘* Well, what then?” 

“The whiteness of my shoulders, curieuse!”’ 
“Mon dieu! I suspected it.” 





Villele in early life was a lieutenant in the French 
ravy, and in that situation once received a curious lesson 
f English coolness. When Admiral Cornwallis was 
bloe! ng Bangalore, the French frigate on board of 
which Villele served, wanted to introduce some supplies, 
which the Admiral would not permit, saying that if they 
persisted in the attempt, he would fire upon them. The 
¥rench lieutenant, thinking he would not put his threats 
in execution, made for the port, when Uornwellis imme- 
liately put his ship alongside, and gave him such a 
broadside, that he struck his flag at once, and said: 

‘* We are your prisoners.” 

“No, not at all,’’ said Cornwallis; ‘‘ Iam not at war with 
you, and have nothing further to say to you: go about 
your business ”’ 

But this they did not choose to understand, and in- 
sisted on his taking them in tow as victor, which he at 
last complied with, and took them to the nearest French 
port, when he made them his bow, and left them. 


DOGGEREL CONUNDRUM. 
Can you tell me why 
A deceitful eye 

Can better descry, 
Than you or I, 

Upon how many toes 





, couldn’t afford that. 








A pussy-cat goes? 
ANSWER. 

The eye of deceit 

Can best count-er-feit ; 

And so [ suppose 

Can best count her toes. 
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Getting over a Difficulty.—A class which graduated not 
over a thousand years ago, embraced among ita members 
one Tom Elliot, an incorrigible wag, who was not voted 
for any particular and warked attention to his studies. 
Mathematics was a particular object of Tom's disregard, 
and this caused him an occasional jeu d'esprit with the 
dry professor of comics. On one occasion, the professor, 
during the recitation, asked Tom to expiain the horizon- 
tal parallax of the sun. Tom replied: 

** [ don’t know how.” 

‘* But,” said the professor, ‘“‘ suppose you were appoint- 
- by the government to ascertain it—what would you 

o? 


“I'd resign,” gravely responded Tom, amid the con- 
vulsive laughter of the class, andeven the professor actu- 
ally perpetrated a grin. 

A youth of seventeen meeting an acquaintance in the 
street, says: 

** Guess who's dead.”” 

““Mr Jones, I suppose; I heard he was very sick.” 

“No, is aiat; it's my ma! She died this morning.” 

The other: A man from the couutry called in at a 
hardware stere in town, and asked tor a new kind of 
reaping machine recently introduced. He was requested 
to walk back into another part of the store, and it would 
be shown tohim, As he was going on, he saw a huge 
‘ircular saw, and tapping it with his hand as he passed, 
he said: 

* | had an old duddy cut in two with one of them 
things the other day!’’ 

‘Tender-hearted creatures, both these fellows! 
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SONNET.—BY BILDAD BRILLIANTS. 
Tell of ‘sunrise on the mountains.” 
Gilding tops of Alps and Him’layas, 
Sparkling through prismatic fountains— 
—Give me sunshine on the chimbleys. 


There, are avalanche and glacier; 

Here, hot coffee, and broiied salmon, 
Ham, and eggs—and love—still racier— 
—Tip-top sunrise is all gammon. 

Hear that icy mass, all glittering, 
Thunder down into the cataract! 
—Ann and I, at breakfast, tittering, 
Let it slide—for thus doth matter act. 


I likes sunshine on the cities; 
Who looks higher—how I pities!— Boston Post. 


MANS AA Renan nnnnnnns 


‘The principal avenue of our city,’ writes a learned 


' friend in Detycit, ‘has a toll-gate just by the Eimwood 


Cemetery road. As the cemetery had been laid out some 
time previous to the construction of the plank-road, it 
was made one of the conditions of the company’s charter 
that all funeral processious should go back and forth 
free. One day as Dr. Price, a celebrated physician, stop- 
ped to pay his bill, he remarked to the gate-keeper : 

‘+ Considering the benevolent character of our profes- 
sion, I think you ought to let us pass free of charge.’ 

***No, mo, doctor,’ the keeper readily replied, ‘ we 

You send too many dead heads 

through here as it is.’ 

** the ductor paid his toll, and never asked any favors 
after that.’’ 


* Sich corruption in the church,” said Mrs. Partington, 
bringing her hands down severely on @ paper she was 
reading coutaining av account of an Episcopal dedication 
somewbere. There was instantly great attention. “I 
read here,’ continued she, ** that the archbishop came 
iu with his mitre aud stole, and if stealing iva’t a corrup- 
tion then I don’t kuow what is.”” She looked round upon 
the circle, and there was a smile perceptible upon tbe 
faces of such as understood what she was driving at. 
Just us one of the party was going to explain to her that 
she was lying under a misapprehension, Liou rushed in 
with ike on his back, aud the harmony of the circle was 
interrupted —Evening Gazette. 


RADAR A RAR RR ARR 


A gentleman offered a horse six months ago to a friend 
for $300. 

“Tul buy him,” said the friend, ‘ with these condi- 
tions. I shall pay you two hundred cash, and owe you 
the rest.” 

The offer was accepted, but, tight times coming on, the 
seller called upon the purchaser for the odd hundred. 

** [ shan’t pay you,”’ said he, * for it would be « viola- 
tion ofcontract lagreed tu pay twr hundred cash and 
owe you one hundred, and if 1 paid that, the bargain 
wouid be broken.” 


Like most literary men, Jerrold was exvessively sensi- 
tive. The first representation of bis pieces caused him 
intense anxiety. A brother dramatist, noted for his suc- 
cessful adaptations from the French, once sought to rally 
the trembling author, by stating that he never felt any 
nervousness on the first production of his own pieces. 

“0, my boy,”? was Jerrold’s caustic rejvinaer, ‘* but 
then you are always sure of success—your pieces have all 
been tried before.”’ 


A young author, somewhat conceited on account of hav- 
ing persuaded one of those generous-hearted nocdescripts, 
called publishers, to issue a religicus work of his, entitled 
‘Schism and repentatce,’’ wrote to Jerrold, beggiug him 
to subscribe for acopy. The ‘gentle Jerrold” wrote 
back that he might put him down for * Schism,"’ by all 
means, but that he would advise him to keep ‘‘ Repent- 
ance" for his publishers and readers! 


A week or two ago, during the visit of a gentleman at a 
farm-house not a hundred miles distant, a young lady 
signified her admiration of a gold watch which he exhib- 
ited, and upon his saying that he valued it very highly, 
she remarked : 

** I suppose it is a relic.”’ 

“No,” said he, **it is only a patent lever.” 


A rough spoken clergyman in an argument before his 
vestry, said of one of his deacons: ‘‘I think brother B. 
is a fool to-night ” 

The deacon calmly replied: “I am not a fool, but if his 
reverence has a right to call me brother, I admit that I 
am skin to one!” 
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THE SCOUT: 
THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A STORY OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 





BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


[contrxvED.]| 


CHAPTER XIV.—([contixvsp.| 


The English colonel raised his hat as soon as 
he saw De Lancey, and the latter returned his 
salute, then dismounted and secured his horse. 
Though the young soldier’s -courage was high, 
yet, on the eve of the combat, he experienced 
feelings far different from those which had so 
often animated him when about to ride upon the 
field of battle. He felt none of the excitement, 
the glow of military enthusiasm. But in the 
place of this he was animated by a steady pur- 
pose. The haughty enemy before him had 
trampled on the feelings of a helpless girl to 
whom he was indebted, who was dearer to him 
than life, and the wrong demanded a sanguinary 
chastisement. It was a cause as sacred as that 
of his country—and he felt no hesitation in peril- 
ling his life upon the issue. 

On the other hand, Colonel Simcoe exhibited 
constitutional, national and professional coolness. 
He despised the nation with whom he was war- 
ring, and he despised the individual representa- 
tive of that nation who had provoked him to sin- 
gle combat. He felt that he was condescending 
in consenting to meet such an antagonist, and 
that the audacity which impelled the young troop- 
er to challenge him deserved severe punishment. 
It was with such feelings that the antagonists 
stood face to face. 

The preliminaries of the combat were soon ar- 
ranged. It was agreed that they should take up 
their position opposite each other at twenty paces 
distance with their weapons at their side, should 
raise them at the word “ fire!” and fire at “‘one— 
two—three !” Motionless as statues, the Briton 
and the American stood at their posts. Ashton 
and the surgeon moved out of the line of fire. 

“Fire! one! two! three!” cried the former. 
Prompt at the word “one!” the colonel fired— 
but De Lancey did not waver, but instantly re- 
turned the discharge, while a rapid expression of 
pain passed over Simcoe’s face, his right arm 
fell by his side, and his pistol dropped from his 
nerveless grasp. The surgeon ran to his sitle. 

“T’m hit, doctor,” said. the colonel, turning 
pale. “My right arm.” 

The surgeon and Ashton led him aside to a 
bank on which they seated him, and the former 
examined his wound. It was found that the bone 
of the arm had heen shattered by De Lancey’s 
ball. 
“You owe me another meeting,” said the 
2 wolonel to the young trooper. 

“*" You shall have it, when and where you will,” 
said De Lancey, and turning slowly away, he 
mounted his horse and rode off, dissatisfied with 
the result, and wondering at the continued ab- 
sence of his friend and companion-in-arms; an 
absenee which Ashton had refused to explain. 





CHAPTER XV. 
ONE-EYED JAKE. 


Lgavinc De Lancey but half satisfied with 
the result of his encounter, and David in the 
hands of his enemies, a prisoner, with certain 
death staring him in the face, .we will take ad- 
vantage of this breathless pause in the fortunes 
of two of our principals to look in at the old stone 
house, the scene of David’s first encounter with 
the tories. 

In aroom on the second story, beside a fire 
which the dampness of the night, notwithstand- 
ing the season of the year rendered comfortable, 
One-Eyed Jake was seated, in an arm-chair at 
atable. The shutters were closed, a couple of 
eandles burning, the remains of a substantial 
repast covered the cloth, and, occasionally taking 
a sip from a rammer of punch and a whiff from a 
short-stemmed pipe, the tory seemed lost in ani- 
mal enjoyment. But the tenor of his muttered 
words, as he lazily stretched his limbs before the 
blaze, contradicted such a supposition. 

“Umph!” he growled, “this is mighty pleas- 
ant—to be shut up alone in an old stone house 
like a prisoner in jail, and debarred from all 
share of booty, while Ferguson and the rest are, 
as like as not, lining their pockets with pictures 
of the king. It’s as dark outside as a wolf's 
throat—a rare night for robbing a hen-roost or 
plundering a bleaching-ground. But no such 
luck for me. And then who knows what may 
turn up? There are bands of both parties scouf- 
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and what am I? a beggar, almost—hated by 
my kindred and my countrymen, living from 
day to day with a rope round my neck, and 
liable to be strung up at any turn of the game. 
And what’s to be the upshot of this fighting? 
I’m confoundedly afraid that buff and blue will 
win after all. And then what’s to become of me? 
No mercy from my countrymen—and the red 
coats will turn me adrift like an old foundered 
horse. But I swear, if the chance comes in way 
of feathering my nest, I’ll do so, in spite of heaven 
on? 

The word he was about to utter died on his 
lips, as a heavy crash, like the simultaneous dis- 
charge of a park of artillery burst overhead, 


shaking the old house from garret to cellar, while | 
a fierce blaze, penetrating the bull-eyes in the shut- | 


ters, extinguished for a moment the light of the 
candles and even of the fire. 
One-Eyed Jake shook like a leaf. 


“The house is struck !” he mentally exclaim- | 


ed, as he clutched the arms of his chair with a 
frenzied gripe, expecting every moment that the 
floor would sink beneath him. But the jarring 
ceased, and the reverberations of the thunder 
rattled and died away in the distance. 

Plucking up courage, he rose, walked to the 
window and opening one of the shutters looked 
forth—but no object was revealed to his eyes, 
until another blinding flash of light showed the 
broad landscape, instantly to be swallowed up in 
gloom again. It was indeed a wild night. The 
trees cracked and groaned, and after a brief in- 
terval, the rain came down in torrents. 

“A hard night,” mattered Jake, and he was 
about turning away from the window, when he 
heard a farious knocking at the front door, ac- 
companied by shouts of “ Open the door—quick ! 
I’m drowning.” 

“ Knock away !” muttered Jake; “and shout 
till you’re hoarse. You’re on the wrong side of 
the door, old fellow, to kick up such a bobbery. 
Jake Barnes isn’t quite such a fool as to let in 
stragglers in times like these.” 

“ Halloa! House!’ shouted the voice, in a 
tone heard above the wild din of the tempest. 
« Let me in, I say!” 

“And who are you?” asked Jake, throwing 
up the sash. 

“A friend !” 

“Umph! So you all say. Wheredo you 
come from ?” 

“From below !” 

“ What colors do you serve under '” 


country-now the rei’s uppermost and | 
now the blue. If blue and buff wins, it’s all up 
with me. I’m spotted and fooled—and the colt 
that’s foaled of an acorn will give me a ride be- 
tween heaven and earth without a saddle. 
was the end of Joe—Joe that was cunning as a 
fox and brave as a lion—he was unearthed at last. 
All his windings and turnings couldn’t save him. 
I’m cursedly afraid that, after all, honesty’s the 
best policy, as the old seer says. There was an 
old hag of a fortune-teller, the last time I was 
in New York, who told me I should never die in 
my bed, but whether rope or gun or ratsbane was 
to be my end, she couldn’t or wouldn’t let me 
know. Ihaven’t made much out of this business, 
any how. Light come, light gone. 
guineas were spent as fast as they came to hand— 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1857. 


JAKE BARNES IN THE CHAMBER OF HIS GUEST. 


| None thee T emowoe™ - wi 


“ The king’s—God bled him!” » © --r 

“ How do I know that?” F 

“ By the word of a gentleman and a soldier.” 
“Umph!” 


“ Harkee, fellow!” cried thestranger. “‘Isn’t 
this Ferguson’s house ?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“Maybe! It is—or else my knowledge of 
locality has failed me.” 


“And what if it is?” 

“Then youshould be One-Eyed Jake.” 

“Those who call me One-Eyed Jake are no 
friends of mine.” 

“ Harkee—fellow. Idare you to refuse me 
admittance, or to keep me standing in the rain a 
moment longer. I’m on public business, and I 
havea line from Ferguson. If you treat me like 
a churl and force me to sleep in an outhouse, it 
may be very well for you to-night, but to-morrow, 
my fine fellow, the tables will be turned. You 
will be treated like a rebel, and swing from the 
elm tree at your door-cheek, an example to trai- 
tors. Mind, I give you fair warning.” 

Thus menaced, and pretty well satisfied as to 
the character of his unwelcome guest, Jake closed 
the window, and taking a light from the table, 
descended the creaking staircase, and unbarred 
and unbolted the door. He had no sooner done 


| 80, sheltering his candle with his hand, than the 


door burst open, driving him up into the corner 
and nearly crushing him, and a tall figure strode 
into the hail. 

“‘ Shut the door,” he said, imperiously. 

Jake obeyed, and then led the way up stairs 
imto the apartment he had just quitted. 

Revealed by the double light of the candles and 
the tire, the stranger appeared to be a tall young 
man, who, throwing off # dripping military cloak 
and foraging cap, appeared in the uniform of a 
British cavalry officer. A pair of saddio-bays 
that hung over his left arm he threw down on 
the tloor, and then, drawing a chair up to the 


hearth, he sat down and extended his hands to | 


the blaze. 

“More wood!” he said; and Jake threw a 
fresh armfal on the fire, which, catching the 
biaze, roared fiercely up the wide old chimney. 

** You’ve got to account for keeping me wait- 
ing such a night as this,” he said. 

“Sir,” said Jake, respectfully ; “ you must 
make allowances for the times we live in. I’m 
all alone, and both parties make this region their 
tramping ground.” 

“Ay, and I suppose you pay court to both 
parties, my friend?” said the dragoon, eyeing 
him sharply. 

“Not so, Mr. ——” 

“Captain Henry Arbuckle, of his majesty’s 
horse.” 

“Well, Captain Arbuckle, I’m pretty well 
known as a friend to the king.” 

“I pity his majesty,” said the dragoon. 

“I’m a humble individual, perhaps,” replied 
Jake, with hypocritical meekness, “but I flatter 
myself I’ve done the king some service.” 

“That may or may not be. I’m newly come 
over and don’t pretend to know all the great men 
of the country yet. Bat tell me, do you think 
I'm safe here for the night t”’ 

“* Perfectly—or I shouldn’s be here myself.” 

“No rebels in the neighborhood *” 








| “And you can give me a bed?” 
“ One that a prince might sleep on.” 

“And a supper ?” 

“You see what’s on the table—plenty of it, 
such as it is.” 

“‘ Ham—bread and cheese !” said the dragoon, 
making a rapid inventory of the viands on the 
board. ‘‘ With the appetite I have, a supper for 
an emperor.” 

Jake busied himself in arranging the table, and 
the captain, mollified by his assiduity, drew his 
chair up to the table, seized a knife and fork, and 
commencing an attack upon the provisions, ate 
with the appetite of a dragoon. 

He was a handsome young fellow of not more 
than four-and-twenty, gracefully yet stoutly built, 
with a fair complexion, wearing his own blonde 
hair, undisfigured by the powder then used by 
gentlemen, and having a uniform of the finest 
material. He was something indeed of a military 
dandy. Fine lace ruffles fell over his delicate 
hands, and a foppish profusion of rings sparkled 
on his fingers. 

‘“‘ Have you any wine in the house?”’ he asked, 
after he had tinished a hearty supper. 

‘Not a drop, captain. But if you have a 
relish for smuggled French brandy—” 

“The very thing, my boy; any lemons ?” 

“ Yes, captain—and a drop of Jamaica rum, 
| too.” 
| ‘Why, you’re the prince of Amphictyons, 
though you looked more like the Cyclops that 
Ulysses did for in the cave—but of course, 


Harry Arbuckle think, a twelve month since, as 
he rambled in the classic shades of Oxford, that 
he should be so beating the bush in this accursed 
| country. But that’s neitherhere nor there. Put 
on the kettle, Jake, and we'll brew a jorum of 
punch, and you shall help me drink it.” 

“With all my heart, captain.” 

Few who were superficially acquainted with 
Jake Barnes would have believed him capable of 
exhibiting so much good humor and alacrity as 
| he now displayed. He bustled about, as if born 
| to fulfil the office of a jolly host, and in a very 
| few minutes a steaming bowl of punch smoked 
upon the board. The captain drank two glasses 
in quick succession, and pronounced it excellent, 
pressing his host to share it with him. Jake 
filled a tumbler, and sitting down in the shade 
sipped it very sparingly. The dragoon soon 
grew communicative. 

“Fancy my losing my way on such a night 
as this—riding on ahead of my fellows to recon- 
noitre, and losing them as well as the road.” 

“Tt was hard luck, captain,” said Jake. 

“Ay, but that was not the worst on’t. My 
| horse fell at half speed and tumbled with me— 
pitching me over his head. Lackily the ground 
was soft and I was quit fora hard shake. But 
poor Ronald, my best horse, fared worse.” 

“ How so, captain?” 

“ Broke his leg—and I was forced to abandon 
him, and make my way on foot; loaded, too, 
with my saddle-bags, for I carried weight to- 
| night.” 

As he spoke he carelessly pushed the saddle 
bags with the toe of his boot, and the well-known 





you're not up in the classics. Heigho! little did, 
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clink of coin showed Jake, who was on the alert, ga, 
that their contents were valuable. 

“Groping my way slong, the glance of the 
lightning suddenly revealed to me this old 
house which has been minutely described to me 
as @ sure rendezvous, and I then instantly re- 
membered that I had a line from Ferguson ac- 
crediting me to you.” 

“TI hope you'll excuse the caution I showed 
about admitting you, captain; I was only obey- 
ing orders.” 

“Bah! you've proved yourself a famous 
punch maker, and thet wipes out all scores against 
you. Ishali report favorably of you to head- 
quarters—and to-morrow you shall be my guide 
to Colonel Simcoe’s.”’ 

“ With all my heart, captain.” 

“ Well, that’s settled—and now let’s be merry. 
Harkee, can you sing ?” 

“Not much,” replied Jake, with an odd twist 
of his repulsive countenance— but if a few verses 
would promote the hilarity of this happy occa- 
sion, perhaps I could tune a stave or two.” 

“Sing, man, sing!” cried the dragoon ; 














THE DRAGOON'’S BONG. 


The sailor may sing of the breezes that sweep 
O’er the waves of the boisterous main, 

As his tight little craft plunges on through the deep, 
Now sinking, now rising again; 

But the charger that springs when the trumpet rings 
And the squares of the feoman reel, 

Is dearer by far in the ranks of war, 
To the lads of the spur and the steel. 


What maiden’s tress is worth the caress 
I give to the mane of my steed ? 
What swallow’s flight through the blue air bright, 
So swift as his eager speed? 
Like the trumpet’s bray is his clarion neigh 
At the cannon’s brasen peal— 
Then hip, hurrah! for the joys of war 
And the lads of the spur and the steel. 


“ Yes,” said the dragoon, “I do love the ser- 
vice. ’Tis my vocation, Hal! I was cut out for 
a soldier. My poor mother would fain have 
kept me at the old hall—I was her only son. 
And little Hattie would have made me a happy 
man—but I should rust out, like an old sabre, 
as acountry gentleman. Perhaps, one of these 
days I may bid adieu to the ‘big war,’ and ‘all 
that makes ambition virtue ’—but not yet awhile. 
1 have hardly sniffed powder yet. We shall 
make an end of your rebel countrymen, Jake !”” 
he added, addressing his companion. 

Jake shook his head. 

“ They’re more obstinate than you fancy, cap- 
tain.” 

“So much the better—1 shall have a chance 
to win my spurs.” 

With such talk some half an hour slipped 
away, and then the captain expressed a wish to 
retire. 

“ Give me a fresh candle,” said he. ‘“ When 
I sleep in a strange place, I like to have a light 
burning.” 

Jake lighted a fresh candle and marshalled 
the way into another apartment, the captain fol- 
lowing with his saddle-bags over his arms. 

The room into which the dragoon was ushered 
was large and tolerably well-furnished, it having 
been Ferguson’s sleeping apartment. The fas- 
tenings on the door were ample, and the officer 
paid particalar heed to this. 

“You must find a horse for me in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “ Good-night.” 

Jake bade him good-night, and retired, and the 
captain had fastened his door and began to un- 
dress, when his host tapped for admittance. 

“ What now?” asked the dragoon, rather im- 
patiently, a8 he opened the door. 

“I beg pardon, captain,” said Jake; “ but 
here are your pistols—you had left them on the 
supper table.” s 

“ That's true. I loaded them before the show- 
er came on, and kept them dry under my cloak. 
The fellow’s as true as steel,” he added, to him- 
self, as he placed the pistols beside his sabre on 
the table by the bedside. “ You must wake me, 
if anything happens—for I shall soon be as fast 
as the seven sleepers—your punch was cogfound- 
edly strong.” 

Jake promised, and as he retired from the 
room, heard the captain lock and bolt the door 
behind him. 
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had passed the evening, and sat down before 
the fire. The wind had gone down and the rain 
had ceased to beat upon the window-panes. The 

fire had burned out, and a mass of glowing 

coals lay on the hearthstones. The dead silence 

was only broken by the ticking of an old-fashion- 

ed clock that stood in the corner of the room. 

What was One-Eyed Jake thinking of The 
room was very warm, and yet, as he sat gazing 
on the glowing embers, he shuddered every now 
and then, from head to foot, as if in an ague-fit. 
At intervals, too, he gazed fearfully around him, 
as if he felt the influence of some strange presence. 
Once, he sprang from his seat, and rushing to 
the table, poured out a full tumbler of punch and 
drank it to the bottom, then resuming his seat, 
gazed moodily upon the fire as before. But the 
red, generous light kindled no genial expression 
on his countenance. On the contrary it grew 
darker and darker, as if repelling every kindly 
influence. His single eye burned with a sinister 
glare, and his heavy brow contracted, while his 
hands were clenched nervously, as if to control a 
tremor that stole over his whole frame. 

At last, as if his resolution had been wound up 
to the height of some desperate purpose, he 
stooped down, took off his shoes, and then rose 
deliberately. His movements were now those of 
aman who had banished all hesitation after a 
desperate internal struggle. Stepping noiseless- 
ly to the side of the fire place, he opened the door 
of a shallow. closet and passed into it. Pressing 
his, hand upon a spring in the wall, another 
pannel door opened, and the next moment he 
stood within the chamber of his sleeping guest. 

The young officer lay on his back breathing 
tranquilly. On the table at the bedside lay his 

saddle-bags. Jake lifted them as cautiously as 
' possible, but the rattle of the coin with. which 
they were filled startled the sleeper, who opened 
his eyes.. The ruffian dropped his booty and 
unsheathed the dragoon’s sabre. 

“Villain!” cried the captain, starting up in 
bed, a pistol in each hand. ‘ Your blood be on 


your head.” 
[SEE ENGRAVING | 


With these. words he pulled both triggers—but 
only a shower of sparks flew from the flints, on 
which with an oath, the soldier hurled the use- 
less weapons at the robber, who parried them 
with a atroke of the sabre, and they fell rattling 
to the floor. He had shaken out the priming 
and wet the pans during the minate he had pos- 
session of the pistols in the supper-room—for 
even then he meditated crime. 

Chptain Arbuckle was brave, but he was now 
defenccless in the power of a miscreant, and life 
was dear to him. Ile stooped to ask for it—and 
had he done less he would have been more than 
human. 

“Spare me!” he said. “Take my watch— 
my purse—my jewels—they are valuable—they 
will more than repay you—but leave me my life 
and my honor. That money is not mine—it 
belongs to the government. Take what belongs 
to me, and you shall never bo brought to justice— 
I swear it!” 

“ Everything in your possession is mine now,” 
said the ruffian. ‘And as for your not charging 
me with the robbery—dead men tell no tales.” 

The hapless officer closed his eyes, He never 
opened them on carth again. The first stroke 
dealt by the murderer made sure work. Snatch- 
ing his rings, bis watch, hia purse and the saddle- 
bags, the ruffian retreated, not daring to look 
behind him, and in a moment all was silent in 
the futal chamber. The last clouds had swept- 
away from the face of heaven, and the broad 
moon, cold and unsympathizing, looked in 
through the casement on the marble face of the 
dead, darkened with a fearfal wound which stain- 
ed the snow-white pillow. 





CHAPTER XVL 
RETRIBUTION. 


Arter the commission of the fearful deed 
recorded in the last chapter, the guilty perpetra- 
tor returued to the room from which he had 
issued to consummate his crime, and resumed 
his seat at the table. He remained for a long 
time plunged in a reverio, staring with stony fixed- 
ness on vacancy. But though his exterior was 
cold and calm, there was a fierce tumult raging 
within him. A soldier may strike down his an- 
tagonist in battle, and think no more of it, even 
when fighting for pay and not in the sacred 
cause of country; nay, more, # man deeply 
wronged in honor, may kill the villain who has 
sullied the fair fame of his family, and it may 
be long before the sense of blood-guiltiness comes 
home to him; but the consciousness of crime in 
him who, impelled by no urgent necessity, urged 
by no call of honor, by no aspirations of military 
glory, in the base greed of gold, deprives his fel- 
low-creature of his life, is instantaneous. How- 
ever hardened he may be, however indifferent to 
the opinions of the world, however resolute and 
calm externally, his mental torture and punish- 
ment commence with the commission of his 
crime. Thus it was with the bold, bad man we 
have easayed to picture. He was not one of 
those cast-a-ways, the Pariahs of society, the 
heathens in our midst, in whom penury, neglect 
and undeserved humiliation have obliterated the 
distinction between right and “wrong. He be- 
longed to an honorable and virtuous family— 
had had good examples constantly before him, 
hed never known the want of a meal, had no 
deadly wrongs to avenge, no palliating tempta- 
tions t allege—heartless, depraved, cruel and 
cowardly, inuate depravity had led him step by 
step, till murder crowned with its red stamp his 

infamoys career. 

Bat the bold, bad man, alone with his accusing 
conscience, shuddered as he saw himself in that 
fatal mirror. In his isolated position, he had no 
immediate prospect of detection to appall him. 
No eye but God's beheld him in the chamber of 
his victim. Bat it was enough to know that the 
All-eecing eye was apon him. If he forgot it 
when the weapon of death was in bis hand, he 
felt it now, and he shuddered at the conscious- 

ness. It was long before he ventured to look 
around, and when he did imagination iuercased 


the trepidation and horror of his spirit. In the 
nooks and shadows of the room, evil spirits seem- 
ed lurking. 
hearth crackled and the lambent flames leaped up 
from the embers. In the sighs of the breeze he 
fancied he heard the moans of his dying victim— 
and ere long, he thought he heard the stairs 
creak, and feared to look around, lest some ghost- 
ly shape should open the door and stand before 
him. Nay, there were moments when the empty 
chair, 80 lately occupied-by the royal dragoon, 
seemed again to hold his form, only instead of 
the gallant cavalier, he beheld a ghostly shape, 


on his head.” 





























He started as the brands on the 


like Banquo’s ghost, the unbidden guest at the 
table of Macbeth, ‘‘ with twenty trenchant gashes 


But this was a passing fantasy. To prevent 
its recurrence, and to steady his quivering nerves, 
he had recourse to the strong drink the fierce 
stimulus of which had often before been his re- 
fuge. He poured down glass after glass of un- 
diluted spirit, but in his present state it did not 
intoxicate him—it only brought up to his aid the 
fierce resolution of his nature. After a while he 
learned to despise the imaginary terrors which 
had shaken him—to look around him boldly, and 
to think of securing the fruits of his crime. So 
he caught up the lamp and once more entered the 
chamber of dcath. Excited and stimulated as 
he was, this step cost him a prodigious effort. 
As the shadows passed over the face of the dead, 
motion, though not life, seemed to bo restored. 
Averting his eyes from this fearfully fascinating 
spectacle, the murderer seized the saddle bags 
containing his booty, and again retreated to the 
sitting-room. Here he closed the door that com- 
municated between the two apartments, and then, 
avarice getting the mastery of his other feelings, 
he ripped open the valise with his knife, and 
poured out the glittering contents on the table. 
The clash of the gold coin sent a fierce thrill of 
exultation through his veins. Here was wealth— 
a lifetime of honest toil would not have secured 
him such a reward. A few strokes of the sharp 
steel had made him comparatively a rich man. 
He would take this gold and fice, ere the futal 
secret of the lonely house was known to mortal 
man. A good horse, fleet and sure of foot, was 
in the stable—escape was easy, detection impos- 
sible. One-Eyed Jake in other lands could enjoy 
ease and pleasure. In the midst of his guilty 
exultation—a loud knocking at the front door 
came like a clap of thunder, and scattered his 
dreams and purposes to the winds. 

* * * * * 

We must now put back the hands of time 
upon the dia] plate, and see what happened at an 
earlier hour upon this eventfal night. 

It will be remembered that the British officer 
had stated to Jake that, riding in advance of his 
detachment, he had lost his way. The troop 
was left in command of Sergeant MclInnisky, 
an Irish dragoon, a good soldier, and an honest 
man to boot. Ignorant of the country and be- 
wildered by the storm and darkness, he was soon 
unable to guide his detachment. Drawing rein, 
and halting the troop, after shouting and halloo- 
ing, and causing the trumpet to be blown in order 
to give notice to his commander of his where- 
abouts, hethus addressed the musician : 

“Spare your wind, Dinnis, and save it to 
cool your broth—if ye ivir get a chance to sup 
broth or ate beef again in this worruld—for it’s 
my opinion, boys, that we’re lost intirely in this 
enormous forest, widout sup or provisions, and 
maybe it’s oursilves that'll be mate for the anan- 
condas or alligators or copper-head snakes that 
I'll be bound is swarming hereabouts. hil 
Harwick ! isn’t that an alligator I hear crowing 
in the bushes—you’ve been three years in the 
country and ought to know ?” 

“* May it please the sergeant,” said the dra- 
goon, who then had liberty to speak out, touch- 

ing his helmet. ‘“ That was no alligator, but a 
big bull-frog.”’ 

“And if the earth-worms in this country are a 
hundred feet long, as I’ve heard tell,” said the 
sergeant, ‘‘ then it’s likely the frogs maybe as big 
as bulls, Phil.” 

“ Considerably Icss, sergeant,’’ said the trooper. 

“Whist!” said McInnisky, “if ye spake he- 
fore you’re spoken to, I’ll have to order ye under 
guard. I tell ye, discipline must be kept up, and 
in the absence of the captain, I’m responsible for 
your lives, ye blackguards. Och! wirra! and 
it’s a hard duty I’m on. To bivonac without 
bafe or brandy—and no artillery to protect the 
detachment against the alligators and the anicon- 
dors and the frogs that’s as big as bulls, as Phil 
says.” 

. “ That’s a bull,” whispered Phil, to his flank 
man. 

“ However,” said McInnisky, “it shall never 
be said that rain and storm made the hearts of 
bould dragoons droop like their feathers—and 
cold comfort as it is, here we halt for the night.” 

According to this decision of the commandant 
protem, the men were dismounted, the horses 
picketted, guards posted against the remote possi- 
bility of surprise, though it was well known that 
there were no Americans in the vicinity, and a 
fire kindled with some difficulty. The hours 
passed on cheerlessly enough. At last the storm 
cleared away, the moon came out bright, and the 
sergeant, who was on the outskirts of the camp, 
reconnoitering, made a certain discovery, which 
induced him to retrace his steps. The trumpeter 
was ordered to sound ‘‘ boot and saddle,” and in 
avery few minutes the troopers were again in 
their seats, filing along at a walk, McInnisky at 

their head, with Phil Harwick riding beside him. 

“Phil,” said the sergeant, “ you’re a man of 
prudence, and so I'll tell you what I wouldn’t 
tell iviry body. Maybe you'll wonder what 
made me sound the march so suddingly ?” 

“T always obeys order without asking no ques- 

| tions,” replied the trooper. 
| “In course—but you can think, you know.” 

“T've often doubted whether a soldier had a 
right to think,” replied Phil. 

“A raisonable deabt,” said McInnisky. “I 
think meself it’s a privilege reserved for officers 
and non-commissioned officers. But your 
remark shows your sense, and so I'll reward you 
by telling you what I’ve discovered.” 

“ Well, sergeant.” 

} “You know the blackguard of a Yankee 











blacksmith that shoed the captain’s horse under 
threat of a bullet in his head, lamed the baste ?” 

“‘I do—so that he has to have bar-shoes on his 
fore feet.” 

“ Right again—and it’s exactly the mark of 
thim bar-shoes that meself just saw as plain as 
the nose on your face in the bright moonlight. 
So we’ll look sharp for the horse tracks, Phil, and 
by thim we'll reach the captain. Say nothing, 
but keep a bright lookout.” 

Following this indication, which the keen eyes 
of the sergeant had discovered, the troopers were 
finally led to the old stone house, where Mc- 
Tnnisky made sure of finding his officer. Fling- 
ing himself from the saddle, he accordingly 
knocked furiously at the front door. It was this 
noise which startled One-Eyed Jake. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 


the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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oi apipndnaaigtinaioc gs: here was never anything half so pretty, nor half 


THE HAZEL COPSE. 


BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. . 








You sce that little gray-looking house yonder 
in the hazel copse, do you? Well, twenty or 
thirty years ago—I forget which—there was a 
garden and a farm attached to that house, which 
is now all cut up into building lots; and a poor 
set of houses they have put there too. The only 
picturesque, or even tolerable thing, is the gray 
house, after all. They have cut down the trees 
where the orchard stood, and the ground is cov- 
ered with lime and bits of brick, and broken 
glass and stones, with all the shabby newness of 
recently built tenements “to let.” But for the 
determined will of the old woman, at the gray 
house, the hazel copse would have gone too; but 
when they attempted to cut that, she who for 
seven years had not left her bed, came to the 
door, and shook her withered hand at the wood- 
cutters, and dared them to touch her property ; 
not precisely the petitioning and pathetic mode 
of beseeching the woodman to “ spare that tree,” 
but a regular, fierce defiance to the wight who 
would “touch but a single bough.” 

It makes a pretty picture in the midst even of 
this intolerable newness, does it not? Well, as 
I said, twenty. or thirty years ago, this spot was 
called Deering farm; and a happy family lived 
here—James Deering, his wife, daughter and 
nephew. 

Lucy and her mother did-all the inside work of 
the farm; Mr. Deering and the nephew perform- 
ing the rest. The work prospered, and the 
“place” was.thought to be worth five times as 
much as any in the neighborhood. Deering 
farm sent out the best butter and cheese; the 
best apples and potatoes, the cleanest oats and 
the finest wheat and rye and Indian corn, of any 
other round Southfield. 

Matthew Holt usually carried the produce to 
market, He was theson of Mr. Deering’s sister; 
and was as de’r to him as his own son could 
have been. Matthew was a smart, enterprising 
farmer, and could mow or reap more than any 
one in the neighborhood, in a day. Altogether, 
he was of invaluable service to his uncle, who 
disliked to hire strange servants, as much as his 
wife did. Everything about the farm was the 
perfection of neatness. Not a broken rail, nor 
an unmended plough, nor a wisp of straw, ever 
lay about the premises. And in the house, the 
milk pans and the tin platters shone like silver, 
and the floors and dressers were white as lilies. 
Still Lucy and her mother never seemed to work 
hard. They were always dressed neatly, and 
were seldom seen at any laborious or heavy oc- 
cupation. The neighbors who went in early in 
the moruing, found the same spotless cleanliness ; 
and wondered, as they went home to their dingy 
floors, if the Deerings had been scouring theirs 
in the night. 

They had their pleasures too, apart from their 
labor. They kept a good horse for family use, 
whose sleck sides showed his weil-keeping; and 
with this, in a respectable light wagon, they ex- 
plored the whole country round. Books, too, 
were plenty in their house, and the best and most 
useful papers ; and Mr. Deering was not so wed- 
ded to his farm, as not to enjoy, and let his 
family enjoy rational and innocent amusements. 
Matthew and Lucy, therefore, went to the neigh- 
boring village to learn singing and dancing; 
and so excellent was the farmer’s judgment, in 
the eyes of his neighbors, that the most rigid 
and intolerant did not say a word. 

Matthew Holt thought there never was any 
being so beautiful nor so good as Lucy. It had 
long been considered certain, by every one, that 
the two would some day be man and wife, and 
this kept many a rustic beau from seeking Lucy’s 
hand. 

There was little said between the cousins, as 
to any future relation. It was an understood 
matter, but scarcely ever expressed in words. 
Lucy glided in and about the farmhouse, with 
pleasant smiles at Matthew, when she encounter- 
ed him, and he always thought of the time when 
she would brighten up his house, just so, but he 
never said it. Mrs. Deering sometimes wonder- 
ed that nothing was fixed definitely; but she 
was a good, mild, easy woman, and she believed 
that all would come right, in the right time. 

So she quictly made up and laid away a good 
stock of household linen, ostensibly for the use of 
the house, but really for Lucy’s future dower. 
It would have done one good to see the piles on 
piles of sheets, blankets and homemade quilts, 
which filled the large cupboard behind the chim- 
ney; and all there were designed, in her heart, 
for Lucy. 

At the village adjoining, Lucy had become 
acquainted with a young girl, the daughter of a 
widow lady. Caroline Lydstone was a pyetty, 
spoiled, indolent girl, the darling of her widowed 
muther, and a great favorite, because of her 
beauty and sprightliness. She had never been 
out of the village; and on her naming that fact 
one day to her new friend, Lucy earnestly in- 
sisted on her coming over to Deering Farm, and 
staying a week, at least. 

She was delighted with the change; but she | 
} could not imagine how Lucy managed to do | 


such @ quantity of work. 
be! She could never work at all. 
even able to make her own bed! 


clapping her hands with delight. 
going to let her ride on Black Bess, to make a 
flying call upon her mother, and home again by 
moonlight. 


eleven struck; and then her mother insisted on 
her going to bed. Long after midnight, tley 
returned; and Curoline, on going up to Lucy, 


her cheek like fever. 


not speak at all of her ride, nor did Lucy make 
any inquiry; and Matthew, in the morning, 
shunned all the eyes at the breakfast-table. But 
this incident passed away, and he was more than 


over, and now Matthew began seriously to talk 





How strong she must | 
She was not 


Mrs. Deering looked at the bright, rosy cheeks, 


and the full, rounded arms, and smiled. There 
was strength enough, but the energy was want- 
ing ; and she wondered if the poor, slight mother, 
whom Lucy had represented as so thin and weak- 
ly, did not sometimes wish that she had brought 
Caroline up differently. 


All the family liked the young girl. She had 


a sweet voice for singing, and a sweet temper 
also. She was never dull nor cross nor home- 
sick ; hut went flitting round from morning til! 
night, watching Lucy at work, but never offer- 
ing to help her; or oftener still, out in the field, 
where Matthew was at work on the hay. 


Lucy would watch her, as she stood busily be- 


fore the window of the cheese room, and as Car- 
oline sat on a fragrant mound of hay, or reclined 
beneath the great oak tree, with her straw hat 


hrown down carelessly beside her, she thought 


so useless, as her new friend. : 


She bounded in about tea time, one afternoon, 
Matthew was 


“Alone, Caroline? Are you accustomed to 


riding ?” asked Mra. Deering. 


“No—but then Matthew was going to take 


another horse, and he would see that there was 
no danger.” r 


Lucy saw that the arrangement did not includ 


her; and she thought it would have been more 
kind in Matthew, to take them all in the wagon ; 
but she did not say anything. 
Caroline her own habit and cap, and she could 
not help acknowledging that she looked beauti- 
fully in the well-fitting riding dress. 
off from the door, while Lucy was taking care o-» 
the milk for the night ; and after they were gone, 
she sat.down more quietly then usual, and folded 
her hands listlessly, without either work or book. 
Mrs. Deering looked at her compassionately. 
She knew that Lucy felt Matthew’s conduct 
deeply ; but she dared not irritate the wound by 
touching it, 


She offered 


They set 


They sat there together until ten and even 


found her still awake, and with a hot flush upon 


Something closed. Waroline’s lips. She did 


usually kind to Lucy. Caroline’s visit was soon 


of being married, Lucy’s parents only stipula- 
ting that there should be no change in the house- 
hold arrangements; unless indeed, Matthew 
might think proper to have, some one to assist 
Lucy in the housework. 

Lucy could smile now at the recollection of 
her nervousness on the night of the ride; and, 
casting all suspicion to the wind, she generously 
invited Caroline Lydstone to pass a month with 
her, previous to the marriage; and her free and 
unembarrassed manner of leaving her for hours 
alone with Matthew, proved that she had no 
feeling of jealousy towards her. 


There was little of preparation to make. The 
house was always neat and clean, and the luxury 
of a new carpet and chairs, and a neat chamber 
set of plain furniture, was all that was needed. 
All was arranged, and everything ready for the 
wedding on the coming eve, except the cutting of 
the abundant roses which bloomed all over the 
garden. Lucy sat at the little window looking 
out upon the yard, when she saw Caroline glide 
softly out of the door and go down to the old 
oak tree. It was not long before Matthew join- 
ed her; and there was evidently a long conver- 
sation between them. When Caroline came 
back, she went up to her room stealthily ; but 
not befure Lucy had caught sight of tears upon 
her face. It was a sorrow which she evidently 
did not want Lucy to share. 

It was near sunset, and Lucy was already in 
her own room, looking at the new white muslin 
dress and satin ribbons that lay on the bed. 
One little white rose-bud was in a glass of water, 
intended for the only ornament to her brown 
hair, and a delicate fan, Mrs. Lydstone’s bridal 
gift, lay beside it. 

She left the bedside, on hearing voices in the 
next room, ashamed lest any one should find her 
thus lingering over her bridal paraphernalia. 
She stood by the window, waiting for the per- 
sons, whoever they might be, to enter, anda 
bright blush came to her cheek. She was per- 
fectly happy as she stood there, arranging the 
muslin curtain of this little bed room which she 
had occupied so long, with its little white quilt, 
now covered by a mass of thin, snowy drapery— 
her bridal dress. All at once, she heard Caro- 
line’s voice say : 

“Tt must not be, Matthew. I must go befcra 
the wedding. I could rot stay. I should die at 
the sight,”—and Matthew speaking low, sooth- 
ing words, which she could not hear, as he was 
evidently weeping. She heard him clasp his 
hands together, as if in great trouble; and then 
Caroline seemed to be leaving him, for her voice 
sounded farther off. 

“©O, come back to me, once more!” was Mat- 
thew’s cry, and she heard Caroline go back to 
where he stood. The room seemed to reel before 
her; but she controlled herself firmly, and went 
down to tea. She kept close to Caroline, so that 
she had no chance to go away, and soon called 
her to go up to dress, and iusisied on her dress- 
ing first and letting her help her. She put the 
white rose in Caroline’s hair, and then went back 


to her own room. Half an hour was spent by her, | 


with her father and mother, and then she slipped 
back again to dress. 

She looked very lovely. Her cheeks were 
flashed, and when Matthew and Caroline enter- 
ed, as they did together, she was looking well 
and composed, but grave. 

‘Father has gone over to fetch your mother,” 


upon quiet, and he thought Miss Lydstone would 
feel better at home, than in a house where so 


said he looked shabby and miserable. 
Mr. Deering and his wife soon followed their 














she said to Caroline, who said simply that she 
was glad she was coming. 

“Come out into this large chamber,” said 
Lucy. ‘ I am suffocating here,” and she led the 
way to it. Her mother sat there in the white 
easy-chair, and she made room beside her for her 
daughter. Lucy, still controlling herself, said : 

“ Matthew, I heard your conversation this after- 
Roon with Caroline. I do not wish to talk much 
about the matter, but she, not I, must be the 
bride. I will take her place, and she must take 
mine.” 

They sat as if turned to stone. Lucy cleared 
her voice, and began again very quietly. 

“Tt is co much better that I should know this 
now, than to learn it afterwards. You should 
have been more candid, both of you. Think 
what it would have been when I was. a wife, to 
know that another was preferred !’” 

She went up to Matthew who looked ag if he 
were paralyzed. ‘‘ You are only my cousin now, 
Matthew. You were very cruel to make me any 
thing nearer to you. If it is your wish, I will act 
as Caroline’s bridemaid,” 

Caroline had sunk, halffainting, on a chair, 
and Matthew sat motionless, without offering to 
support her. Mrs. Deering ran to her with her 
own kindly manner; but when she turned from 
her as she revived, Lucy’s lips were covered 
with blood that fell down over her snowy dress, 
in acrimson stream. 

Matthew was: aroused, now, thoroughly. He 
laid her tenderly on the bed, and stopped the 
blood with his handkerchief. She looked up at 
him with a loving smile, and then closed her! 
eyes. Soon her father and Mrs. Ly dstone arrived, 
anda physician who had been sent tor. 

The latter ordcred every one from the room 
but her father. Her mother was completely 
overcome, and was carried to her own chamber. 
A few words from Mr. Deering put the physi- 
cian in possession of ull the facts, and his first 
order was for Mrs. Lydstone and her daughter 
to be carried home ; and for a *person to be sta- 
tioned at the gate, to prevent any one from 
coming into the house. Lucy’s life depended 


much trouble had arisen through her. 

Lucy lived—but her life was never as before. 
Her color was gone, her strength departed, and 
she seemed the wrock of whatshe was. Matthew 
had entreated to be permitted to fulfil his engage- 
ment, but in vain. She had not seen him since 
her illness—nor would she. 

“It can only cause pain to him and to me— 
and surely we have had enough,” was her con- 
stant answer; and Matthew, lonely and desolate, 
and feeling that he was not wanted there, would 
go ovor to Mrs. Lydstone’s, and talk it over with 
her and Caroline. - 

When the autumn leaves fell, they alighted on 
a narrow mound, beneath the great oak. No 
marble was there ; but on the smooth trank above, 
was deeply carved “ Lucy, aged 20.” Near this 
sree was the hazel copse. Matthew wrought no 
longer in sight of that grave. He could not— 
and he went away into a distant State; and 
everything seemod to go wrong with him. He 
never came to the cottage, althongh he was 
sometimes seen at Mrs. Lydstone’s ; and people 


daughter, and Ma:thew became heir to the estate. 
But nothing would evor induce him to live there. 
He married Caroline, years afterwards, when 
both had lost the look of youth, and had become 
fretful and peevish. Lucy’s name was never 
mentioned between them, nor did they ever go 
within sight of the hazel corpse. 

When Matthew diced, Caroline, even then 
seeming like a woman of sixty, took up her abode 
here alone. Sho had outlived all sensibility upon 
the subject of the past, and had become avari- 
cious and grasping. She sold the farm for 
building purposes, but she will not let any one 
touch the hazel copse, although the tree has been 
destroyed by lightning, and Lucy has been re- 
moved, long since, to the burying-ground, beside 
her father and mother. 

Year after year, Caroline lives on in the old 
gray house, herself as old and gray; and yet 
nothing willinducs her to enter the chamber 
where Lucy died. To her, hard and insensible 
as she has become, that room is peopled with the 
ghosts of the past. They who have had access 
to the house, when she has been ill, declare that 
the once white dreases hang in the chamber still, 
and one has dark stains upon it even now. 


1(2o-er - 


HOW TO TELL A GOOD TEACHER, 





A gentleman from Swampville, State of New 
York, was telling how many different occupations 
he had attempted. Among others he had tried 
school teaching. 

“ How long did you teach?” inquired a by- 
stander. 

“Well, I didn’t teach long, that is, I only 
went to teach.” 

“Did you hire out?” 

“ Wal, I didn’t hire out, I only went to hire 
out.” 

“Did you succeed 7” 

“ Wal, I giv it up for some reason or anuther. 
You sce [ travelled into a district and inquired 
for trustees. Somebody said Mr. Snickless was 
the man I wanted to see. Sv I found Mr. Snick- 
lese—named my object—introduced myself—and 
asked him what be thought abouc letung me try 
my luck witb the big unruly gals and boys of the 
district? He wanted to know if I really con- 
sidered myself capable, and I told him I wouldn’t 
mind hia asking me a few questions in ’rithmetic 
or geography, or showing my handwriting. He 
said no, never mind, he could tell a good teacher 
by his yaic.” 

“ Let me see you walk off a little ways,” said 
be, “1 can tell jist as well as if 1 had heard you 
examined,’’ says be. 

lie sat inthe door as he spoke, and I thought 
he looked a little ekiitivh, but 1 was considerably 
frustrated, and didn’t mind it much, so I turned 
and walked on as smart as I know’d how. He 
said he woald tell me when to stop, so | walked 
till I thought I had gone far evough—then I 


"spected suthin’ Was to pay, and looked round. 
Wal, the door was shut, and Mr. Snickless had 
gone. 


“ Did you go back ?” 

“ Wal, no, 1 dida’t go back.” 
“id you apply for another school ?”’ 

“Wal, no, 1 didn’t apply for another school,’ 
| said the gentieman from Swampville, “1 rather 
| thimk my appearance was agamst me”—Speit 
| of the Times. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
OUR MARTHA. 


BY EDwIs B BANGOR. 


Bhe grew ia beauty by my side, 
A frail and teuder blossom | 

Cherished, loved, ay, fondly loved, 
Within my js cathfal bosom ; 

I loved the warm avd sunny emtle, 
To memory 0 dear; 

Bound by a sister's tepder thes, 
Her beart was always near 


As from ove parent tongue we learned 
Our simple, childish prattie, 

Bhe, with a sister's words of love, 
Returved my boyleh rattle 

Where'er my chikthood’s faucy ted, 
Her heart beat near to mine, 

With sympathy for every wee, 
Tender, true, and hind. 


The palo T felt a0 keenly, 
The heart alone can speak, 

As I watched the youthful bloom depart 
From off ber pallid cheek; 

O, sad disease, that nips the flower, 
That sips its early bloom, 

And bears Its victim ever on 
In silence to the tomb! 


Angels, who had only lent, 
Called us to restore her; 
And as ( saw the cold, cold earth 
Close forever o'er her, 
The theught that that fond sister's arme 
Would clasp me never more, 
Was anguish to my fevered bral, 
And wrung my bosom's core 


Gone to a sainted mother’s home, 
Beyond the starry clime, 
Bhe waits, that loved oues she has lef 
May flee the realuns of time: 
Beraphs smile around her there, 
And chant their heavenly ny; 
Halo of immortal love, 
Heaven's brightest ray. 


Her apirit’s cold and earthly cell 
Lies deep frum earthly calling, 
O'er which, au emblem of decay, 
The autumn leaves are falling: 
Anvd soon, in tura, we must go down, 
To moulder, free from pain; 
For * dust thou art, and uate dust 
Bhalt thou return agaia.” 


o-oo 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our 


THE EMBROIDERED VES 


BY ANNE T. WILRUR. 





Nor long since, some young officers di: 
Versailles, were rejoicing at the idea of e 
Spain and there taking their revenge for 
gossa, Culonel B, who was listening to 
began to smile, and said with dignit 
experience : 

“ Before believing that an expedition | - 
the Pyrenees will be 2 party of pleasure, 
relate to you a little episode of the war oi | 

“ Relave it! relate it!” replied the you: 
ple, already quieted by the smile of their . 
rior officer. 

Colonel B. emptied his glase, stro) 
moustache, and commenced thus : 

“At the age of twenty, I was consignec 
arsenal at Metz, in consequence of son 
turnal jokes. I bad for a jailor the « 
Pascal—a Cerberus with gray eyebrov: 
lynx eyes—or rather his young wife, an » 
woman of tweuty-seven, She was the d.. 
of a celebrated beauty of the empire, a: 
called Malvina, in compliment to Mme. ( 

“ There is no privon so narrow but it 
illusion; all prisoners will comprehen 
Did not Pelisson love a spider? What » 
not have experienced fur Mme. Pascal? | 
my jailor’s wife united to her charms tw 
moral virtues: 1 never wanted for ci, 
had always kirsch at discretion. 

“I went every morning to see her » 
side her window, in a litle boudoir w 
had arranged with perfect taste, and w! 
contiguous to the corridor of my ce. 
coquette, knowing how much the frame 
the beauty of a picture, placed herself t), 

bodice and flounced dress, with flower 

peck and in her hair, and feet in Cinder 
pers, flanked by her eat unrolling her sp: 
her little daughter dressed like @ mer 

An excellent housewife, she plied he: 

with prodigious dexterity, looking at me 

oftener than at her work, axa ready en 
my foolish speeches, for she had tw 
pearls in her mouth, A joyous captive 
self, a buldoch, was singing at the nei 
casement; the cat executed surprising 
the child drew, by a rose-colored ribbon, 
sheep on rollers ; the Mocha was smoki: 
cups. It was a picture worthy of a pai 
“Now I had admired the workwom 

weck, when I bethought myrelf to p 

work. It was a very handsome wai 

yellow silk, which she was embroider 
black braid, in the Spanish fashion 

tails occasioned some surprise, for they 
connection with the habits of the ad 

looked Malvina in the eyes, and said t 

“* For whom is this waisteoat 1’ 

“She dil not reply, and seemed aff 
that my curiosity changed into ® suspy 
husband entered at the same instar 
thought she was about to conceal her» 
she embraced the adjutant with the be 
the world, and said to me with ber 
smile : 

« ‘Ask M. Pascal for the history of 

coat.’ 

“The adjutant, as I have eald, wa | 
of fifty years; an old guard, with w! 
tache, scarred brow, and the cross of b 
of those crosses which smell of pow 
read in the depths of his gray eye forty 
misery, endured without complaint an’ 
bitterness. The cross bad paid fur all 

“ Hore is the story at he related itt 
which will edify you on the detights of | 





Ir was in the Sierra Morens, durin 
of 1410. The regiment of Pascal, 0 
ple sergeant, had just arrived in the 
of A., exhausted, dying with hunger 
decimated by fevers, cut to pieces by 
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Caroline, who said simply that she 
2 was coming. 
sut into this large chamber,” said 
im suffocating here,” and she led the 
Her mother sat there in the white 
.ad she made room beside her for her 
Lucy, still controjling herself, said : 
#, heard your conversation this after- 
aroline. I do not wish to talk much 
.stter, but she, not I, must be the 
Il take her place, and she must take 


as if turned to stone. Lucy cleared 
ud began aguin very quietly. 

much better that I should know this 
» learn it afterwards. You should 
ore candid, both of you. Think 
.d have been when I was. a wife, to 
.nother was preferred !”” 

up to Matthew who looked ag if he. 
ed. “You are only my cousin now, 
You were very cruel'to make me any 
¢to you. If itis your wish, I willact 
8 bridemaid,” 

iad sunk, halffainting, on a chair, 
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Mrs. Doering ran to her with her 

manner; but when she turned from 
revived, Lucy’s lips were covered 
that fell down over her snowy dress, 
a stream, 

was aroused; now, thoroughly. He 
iderly on the bed, and- stopped’ the 
his handkerchief. She looked up at 


loving smile, and then closed her} 


her fasher and Mrs. Lydstone arrived, 
\ ician-who had been sent tor. 
r ordered every one from the room 
ther, Her mother was eompletely 
and was carried to her own chamber. 
‘ds from Mr. Deering put the physi- 
session of all the facts, and his first 
or Mrs. Lydstone and her: daughter 
ed home ; and for a "person to be sta- 
the gate, to prevent any one from 
» the house. Lucy’s life depended 
. and he thought Miss Lydstone would 
at home, than in a house where so 
le bad arisen through her. 
d—but her life was never as before. 
was gone, her strength departed, and 
the wrock of whatshe was, Matthew 
ed to be permitted to fulfil his engage- 
n vain. She had not seen him since 
-nor would she. 
only cause pain to him and to me— 
we have had enough,” was her con- 
i; and Matthew, lonely and desolate, 
that he was not wanted there, would 
Virs. Lydstone’s, and talk it over with 
roline. » 
® autumn leaves fell, they alighted on 
mound, beneath the great oak. No 
there ; but on the smooth trank above, 
‘carved “ Lucy, aged 20.” Near this 
‘eo hazel copse. Matthew wrought no 
sight of that grave. He could not— 
‘ent away intoa distant State ; and 
seemed to go wrong with him. He 
'@ to the cottage, although he was 
seen at Mrs. Lydstone’s ; and people 
ked shabby and miserable. 
‘ing and his wife soon followed their 
ind Mathew became heir to the estate. 
¢ would ever induce him to live there. 
‘ Caroline, years afterwards, when 
st the look of youth, and had become 
peevish. Lucy’s name was never 
vetween them, nor did they ever go 
\t of the hazel corpse. 
‘atthew died, Caroline, even then 
» awoman of sixty, took up her abode 
Sho had outlived all sensibility upon 
of the past, and had become avari- 
grasping. She sold the farm for 
irposes, but she will not let any one 
izel copse, although the tree has been 
y lightning, and Lucy has been re- 
; since, to the burying-ground, beside 
ad mother. 
r year, Caroline lives on in the old 
», herself as old and gray; and yet 
‘Linduce her to enter the chamber 
‘died. To her, hard and insensible 
‘ecome, that room is peopled with the 
‘he past. They who have had access 
, when she has been ill, declare that 
rite dreases hang in the chamber still, 
4 dark stains upon it even now. 
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tO TELL A GOOD TEACHER. 


man from Swampville, State of New 
elling how many different occupations 
‘mpted. Among others he had tried 
ung. 

ng did you teach?” inquired a by- 


Bde teach long, that is, I only 


uhire out ?” 
| didn’t hire out, I only went to hire 


a succeed 7” 
giv it up for some reason or anuther. 
travelled into a district and inquired 
Somebody said Mr. Snickless was 
vanted to see. Sv I found Mr. Snick- 
i my object—introduced myself—and 
vhat be thought about letung me try 
b the big unruly gals and boys of the 
fe wanted to know if I really con- 
self capable, and I told him I wouldn’t 
king me a few questions in ’rithmetic 
iy, or showing my handwriting. He 
er mind, he could teil a good teacher 


see you walk off a little ways,” said 
tell jist as well as if L had heard you 
Says he. 

the door as he spoke, and I thought 
little skittish, but 1 was considerably 
ind didn’t mind it much, so I turned 
on as smart as I know’d how. He 
id tell me when to stop, 80 I walked 
ht I had gone far enough—then I 
hin’ Was to pay, and looked round. 
or was shut, and Mr. Snickless had 


go back ?” 

, I didn’t go back.” 
1 apply for another school ?”” 
», 1 didn’t apply for another school,’ 
deman from Swampviile, “1 rather 
pearance was against me.”—Spirit 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR MARTHA. 


BY EDWIN KR. BRANSON. 


She grew in beauty by my side, 
A frail and tender blossom ; 

Cherished, loved, ay, fondly loved, 
Within my youthfal bosom ; 

T loved the warm and sunny emile, 
To memory so dear; 

Bound by a sister's tender ties, 
Her heart was always near. 
























































As from one parent tongue we learned 
Our simple, childish prattle, 

She, with a sister's words of love, 
Returned my boyish rattle. 

Where’er my chikihood’s fancy led, 
Her heart beat near to mine, 

With sympathy for every woe, 
Tender, true, and kind. 


The pain I felt so keenly, 
The heart alone can speak, 

As I watched the youthful bloom depart 
From off her pallid cheek; 

O, sad disease, that nips the flower, 
That sips its early bloom, 

And bears its victim ever on 
In silence to the tomb! 


Angels, who had only lent, 
Called us to restore her; 
And as [ saw the cold, cold earth 
Close forever o’er her, 
The thought that that fond sister’s arme 
Would clasp me never more, 
Was anguish to my fevered brain, 
And wrung my bosom’s core. 


Gone to a sainted mother's home, 
Beyond the starry clime, 
She waits, that loved oues she has left 
May flee the realuns of time: 
Seraphs smile around her there, 
And chant their heavenly lay; 
Halo of immortal love, 
Heaven's brightest ray. 


Her spirit’s cold and earthly cell 
Lies deep feom earthly calling, 
O'er which, au em>'em of decay, 
The autumn leaves are falling: 
And soon, in turn, we must go down, 
To moulder, free from pain; 
For dust thou art, and unto dust 
Shale thou return again.” 
fee 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE EMBROIDERED VEST. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Nor long since, some young officers dining at 
Versailles, were rejoicing at the idea of entering 
Spain and there taking their revenge for Sara- 
gossa. Colonel B., who was listening to them, 
began to smile, and said with dignity and 
experience : 

“ Before believing that an expedition beyond 
the Pyrenees will be a party of pleasure, let me 
relate to you a little episode of the war of 1810.” 

“ Relate it! relate it!” replied the young peo- 
ple, already quieted by the smile of their supe- 
rior officer. 

Colonel B. emptied his glass, stroked his 
moustache, and commenced thus : 

“At the age of twenty, I was consigned to the 
arsenal at Metz, in consequence of some noc- 
turnal jokes. I had for a jailor the adjutant 
Pascal—a Cerberus with gray eyebrows over 
lynx eyes—or rather his young wife, an adorable 
woman of twenty-seven. She was the daughter 
of a celebrated beauty of the empire, and was 
called Malvina, in compliment to Mme. Cottin. 

“ There is no privon so narrow but it has its 
illusion; all prisoners will comprehend that. 
Did not Pelisson love a spider ? What would he 
not have experienced for Mme. Pascal? Besides, 
my jailor’s wife united to her charms two great 
moral virtues: I never wanted for cigars, and 
had always Kirsch at discretion. 

“J went every morning to see her work be- 
side her window, in a little boudoir which she 
had arranged with perfect taste, and which was 
contiguous to the corridor of my cell. The 
coquette, knowing how much the frame adds to 
the beauty of a picture, placed herself there in a 
bodice and flounced dress, with flowers on her 
neck and in her hair, and feet in Cinderella slip- 
pers, flanked by her cat unrolling her spools, and 
her little daughter dressed like @ mearchioness. 
An excellent housewife, she plied her needle 
with prodigious dexterity, looking at me a little 
oftener than at her work, aud readily smiling at 
my foolish speeches, fur she had twenty-two 
pearls in her mouth. A joyous captive like my- 
self, a buliinch, was singing at the neighboring 
casement; the cat executed surprising gambols ; 
the child drew, by a rose-colored ribbon, a wooden 
sheep on rollers ; the Mocha was smoking in the 
cups. It was a picture worthy of a painter. 

“Now I had admired the workwoman fora 
weck, when I bethought myself to notice her 
work. It was a very handsome waistcoat of 
yellow silk, which she was embroidering with 

black braid, in the Spanish fashion. These de- 


tails occasioned some surprise, for they had no* 


connection with the habits of the adjutant. I 
looked Mulvina in the eyes, and said to her: 

“*For whom is this waistcoat” 

“She dil not reply, and seemed affected; so 
that my curiosity changed into a suspicion. Her 
husband entered at the same instant, and I 
thoaght she was about to conceal her work; but 
she embraced the adjutant with the best grace in 
the world, and said to me with her ordinary 
smile : 

“Ask M. Pascal for the history of the waist- 
coat.’ 

“The adjutant, as I have said, was a veteran 
of fifty years; an old guard, with white mous- 
tache, scarred brow, and the cross of honor—one 
of those crosses which smell of powder. One 
read in the depths of his gray eye forty years of 
misery, endured without complaint and without 
bitterness. The cross bad paid for all. 

“ Here is the story as he related it to me, and 
which will edify you on the delights of Castile : 





Ir was in the Sierra Morena, during the war 
of 1810. The regiment of Pascal, then a sim- 
ple sergeant, had just arrived in the little town 
of A., exhausted, dying with hunger and thirst, 
decimated by fevers, cut to pieces by the guer- 


illas. Pascal had taken nothing for twelve or 
fifteen hours, and yet he had still in his knapsack 
a piece of bread, the last he had received—this 
treasure that the famished soldier conceals from 
his companions for fear of being robbed, and 
which his own teeth dare not attack because it is 
his last hope. The regiment arranged itself on 
the square ; billets of lodging were distributed, a 
rendezvous appointed in case of alarm, and each 
man went his way. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening. The lit- 
tle town of A. had all the appearance of an 
enemy’s town. Every door, closed before the 
hour, opened to the French like atrap. To see 
the eyes that sparkled behind the casements, one 
would have said as many poignards awaited 
their prey in the shadow. Scarcely did a few 
Spaniards pass along the streets, looking with 
out turning their heads, enveloped to their noses 
in their mantles, exchanging signs of intelligence. 

The coolness of the evening re doubled the 
fever of Pascal. His gun escaped from his 
hands ; he was on the point of swooning. But 
he remembered that he had a fresh wound in his 
left wrist; he re-opened it in removing the ban- 
dages, and its bleeding exhausted his strength 
still more. 

He arrived thus at the house designated. It 
occupied the centre of a gloomy and deserted 
square, admirably situated fur deeds of darkness. 
There, the sound of a carbine would be lost in 
space, and the call of a dying man would 
awaken no echo. 

“Well,” said Pascal, philosophically, “if I 
am not to awake to-morrow, I shall at least sleep 
soundly.” 

He raised the knocker of the door. Nothing 
stirred. He struck it a second time; nothing 
yet. The butt of his gun made the house trem- 
ble ; this time, an old woman opened the door. 

By the light of an iron lamp, the sergeant 
saw a solemn and impassible countenance—one 
of those faces of dethroned queens which belong 
only to the Spanish. This one had still, at 
sixty years, the Oriental visage and unfathom- 
able eye of the Moors of Grenada. She casta 
glance on Pascal and on his billet, allowed him 
to enter without speaking, pointed to a chair, 
and resumed her work beside the hearth. 

The chamber was of Castilian bareness ; four 
white walls, a table of ebony, a worm-eaten 
chest, the chair of the old woman and that of the 
sergeant—these were all. 

“Ah!” said Pascal to himself; ‘am I to re- 
main tete a-tete with this taciturn mummy ?” 

But he perceived a carbine, and a sombrero 
with a long plame, suspended to the great beam 
of the ceiling. 

“Very well,” thought he, “here are men’s 
trinkets; I shall not die like Holofornes.” 

The most profound silence reigned within and 
without. ‘The sergeant shivered near the fire. 
The old woman was watching an olla podrida, 
the fragrance of which was most inviting. 

+ Two hours passed away thus. Suddenly, the 
duenna raised her head and listened. The ser- 
geant at first heard nothing; but soon steps ap- 
proached. The knocker was lifced thrice with a 
firm hand, and a man entered the room. ° 

This was a tall and handsome youth of from 
twenty eight to thirty years; he had black eyes, 
bronze complexion, white teeth, waving hair, 
and austere face. His gaiters were in fragments, 
his clothes covered with dust. He had in his 
cloak, pointed at the bottom, certain round holes 
which Pascal readily recognized ; balls had passed 
through them. The Spaniard draped himself in 
this national fragment witn the majesty of an 
emperor. 

“ Good evening, Joachim !” said the mother. 

“ God keep you, Manuela!” replied the son. 

And as he was about to embrace her, he per- 
ceived the Frenchman. He started and recoiled, 
then examined his carbine, then shook his head 
with a sigh, then began to sup with the old wo- 
man, without uttering a word or looking again 
at Pascal. 

The latter had recognized by all these signs a 
mortal enemy—doubtless onc of those guerillas 
who had harassed his regiment, and certainly 
one of those Spaniards who would massacre to 
the very last Frenchman. The sergeant might 
indeed be his guest to duy—but beware of the 
morrow’s encounter, by the flash of two guns ! 

Meanwhile Pascal struck Joachim on the 
shoulder, and by a gesture asked of him a place 
at the table. By way of reply, the Spaniard 

pointed to the empty dish and gave it to his dog 
to lick. The Frenchman understood, pushed a 
stool hefore the fire, sat down upon it, opened 
his knapsack and took from it his last morsel of 


bread. 
«« [ will dine to morrow,” said he to himself, 


“thanks to God and my bayonet!” 

“Ah!” resumed he quickly again by pan- 
tomime, ‘and the bed? Iama man who lies 
down when he has an opportunity.” 

Joachim, still mute, and still without turning 
his head, pointed under the stairway, and slowly 
aecended, with his mother, to the upper story. 

This gloomy and silent scene, but of formid- 
able eloquence, had given a diversion to the ser- 
geant's sufferings. 

“The deuce!’ thought he, when he found 
himself alone. ‘ Castile is far from Scotland, 
in point of hospitality.” 

He arranged himself in his niche, for want of 
a better place. He took there his gun, his 
knapsack, his sabre and his chapeau, made his 
little military preparations, stretched himself 
upon his gray coat, and overcome with fatigue, 
fell asleep. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the drum 
awoke him. It was the concerted signal of 
alarm. The guerillas had re-appeared on the 
horizon. Pascal heard their rallying cries on the 
neighboring mountains. 

He rose aud called bis hosts. The old woman 
alone was there ; Joachim had already gone out, 
and the carbine was no longer hanging from the 
ceiling 

“Ah! ah!” said the sergeant to himself, 
brighteniag up, “he has armed himseif with his 
speaking-trumpet; we shall soon converse to- 
gether!’ 

“ Thank you fur your attentions, mother ; it is 
no matter,” said he, gaily, to the daenna; “‘let 



















































the soup simmer and shake up the pillows for 
to-night.” 


ranks in the country, opposite a band of guerillas. 
The combat was bloody, terrible, merciless, and 
renewed ten times until evening. Pascal was 
drawn in and pursued between two hills, with 
the remnant of his regiment. 
more than twenty balls in his uniform and 
chapeau, as if he had been a mark for all the 
carbines of the enemy. By a sort of miracle, 
he was only scratched in the ear and hand.. On 
his side, he did not lose a cartridge, and never 
fired without seeing a Spaniard fall. + 


appeared before him on every height, and it was 
not until after he had overthrown that, that he 
could disengage his. men and rejoin the main 


every direction. Pascal was mentioned in the 
order of the day, and praised as one of the 
authors of the victory. The French re entered 
the town of A., and the sergeant regained his 
lodgings of the night before. 


more silent than ever. 
and one movement—to listen and look out of the 
window to see whether Joachim had returned. 


his mother uttered a cry of joy, which quickly 
became a cry of anguish. The young man was 
pale, haggard, tottering, and blood was flowing 
from a large wound in his breast. 


the old woman. 
but it wanted little of it.” 


cold water and her tears, he at last began to ob- 
serve the sergeant, who on his part looked at him 
attentively. They seemed by degrees to recog- 
nize each other, and to be surprised at breathing 
under the same roof. Manuela followed this 
scene with a wild eye, assiduously washing the 
wound of Joachim. 
from it an enormous ball. 


pressing him deliriously in her arms. 


with curiosity. 


they did not take their eyes off each other. 


arm of adventure and of booty, of which the 
bore was peculiar. 
lead, turned like a fury, and said to Pascal : 


added she, “there is your murderer! Let us 
avenge ourselves !”” 


ning, she had closed the door, seized the carbine, 
and handed a cutlass to her son. 


his hand to bis sabre, and prepare to sell his life 
dearly. 
just recognized in his host the brown cloak which 
he had aimed at all day and perfvrated with a 
shower of balls. 
nition would have furnished a worthy subject for 
Salvator or Ribiera. 


jected it with horror, and rising pale as a phan- 
tom, with the majesty of a Spanish grandee, 
with a gesture made the carbine drop from his 
mother’s hands, and with another, extended his 
own hand to Pascal. 


be hungry and thirsty. Serve the suppez, Man- 
uela, and make the bed in the green chamber.” 













































An hour afterwards, the sergeant was in the 


He received there 


He aimed particularly at a brown cloak, which 


Vv. 
The guerillas were beaten and dispersed in 


He found the duenna alone, and more gloomy, 
She had but one thought 


At the end of two hours he re-appeared, and 


“Tt is nothing—calm yourself!’ said he to 
“My heart was not reached, 


And while his mother bathed his wound with 


Suddenly she extracted 
“Saved! saved, my son!” exclaimed sho, 
Then, picking up the ball, she examined it 


“ It is a French ball!” 
Pascal and Joachim breathed not a word, but 


The old woman ran to the sergeant’s gun, the 
She fitted to it the bloody 


“It was you who shot my child! Joachim,” 
At tho same time, with the rapidity of light- 


The only reply of the Frenchman was to put 


He also, and at the same instant, had 
The effect of this triple recog- 


Instead of taking the cutlass, Joachim re- 


“ After so warm a day,” said he, “you must 


The astonished sergeant restored his sabre to 
its scabbard and smilingly replied : 

“ There is no offence; I shall eat with a good 
appetite and sleep with a good heart.” 

The old woman was about to protest, but a 
look from her son silenced her. 

“I did not know you yesterday; I know you 
to day,” said the Spaniard to the Frenchmen. 

And they supped together, talking over the 
events of the day. 

The sergeant gave Joachim a sovereign balm 
for his wounds. Then the latter, tapping Pascal 
on the shoulder, said to him : 

“Follow me to your room.” 

He rose, took a flambeau, and though he could 
with difficulty support himself, conducted his 
guest to the second story. It was the finest 
room in the house, destined for relatives and 
friends. A large alcove, with curtains of serge ; 
a high and good bed; sheets of fine linen and 
soft counterpanes ; the perfumes of lavender and 
iris; refreshments of chocolate and burnt 
almonds. 

The sergeant thought himself in a dream, and 
had never been so entertained since his mother 
had for the last time tucked him in, in the old 
and soft family bed. 

The Spaniard wished him good night, and 
went to bed saying: ‘ To-morrow.” 

“ Pardieu !” thought Pascal, “I have found a 
hidalgo. These Spaniards are all like their Cid 
Campeador !” 

He fell asleep and did not awake until day- 
break, at a new summons from his regiment. 
Jvachim, confined to his bed, and watched over 
by his mother, inviced the sergeant to take choc- 
olate at his bedside. They drank each other’s 
health, and the Spaniard said to the stranger, as 
he bade him adieu: 

“You are a brave man, and you fire admir- 
ably. Pray for me, if I die; if I live, I will 
not forget you. Neither will my carbine, if it 
tinds iiself opposite yours. One belongs to his 
country; so there shall not be a Frenchman in 
Spain, while there is a cartridge at my belt.” 

Two months afterward, as the soldiers of 
Napoleon were being exterminated at Sarayossa, 
a Castilian, who had killed more than thirty of 
them, was about to perish under the blows of 
their avengers, when one of the latter recognized 
him, and exclaimed : “ Joachim!” 

It was Pascal, to whom Providence offered his 
revenge. He saved his ancient host at the peril 
of his life, concealed him, and kept him until 
the morrow, and did not leave the city until be 
had restored him to his mother. 

“ Remain a Spaniard,” said he; “I shall re- 


turn to France. You are a thousand times right 
—one belongs tohis country!” * * * 


broidering this waistcoat,” concluded the adju- 
tant Pascal, as he finished his narrative, 
will be my thirtieth birthday present to the Senor 
Joachim 
Joseph Bonaparte had surrendered the throne to 


of A. J. Morataz y Hepo.’ 






































































“And this is the reason why my wife is em- 
“ This 


Moralez y Hedo. When in 1813 


Ferdinand VIL., Joachim wrote me first: 


“* You have seen how I honor the courage of 
my enemies; learn how I retain the remem 
brance of my friends. The last Frenchman 
having left Spain, 1 have restored my carbine to 
the wall, and pray you to drink my health in 
these twenty five bottles of Alicante wine. 

“© Your ancient host, now captain of the town 


“I replied by a hundred bottles of champagne, 
and our correspondence has never ceased fiom 
that time.” 





“ This story of the adjutant strongly affected 
me,” said Colonel B., ‘‘and has never left my 
memory any more than the gracefal image of 
Mme. Pascal. I see her always as I have de- 
scribed her to you, embroidering, between her 
daughter and her cat, the waistcoat of Senor 
Joachim. In my soul and conscience I fhwardly 
made her the amende honorable for my unwar- 
rantable suspicions, and kissed her pretty hand 
with the most profound respect, on leaving my 
prison, the arsenal of Metz. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said the colonel to the 
officers of Versailles, “go, conquer Spain, if the 
thing still tempts you, and if you do not think 
the price of Alicante wine too dear.” 


A RUNAWAY COUPLE, 


A runaway couple, “true lovyers” of the most 
fervent Yankee stamp, arrived at a small inn 
near Boston, and wanted the landlord to send fur 
a minister to “splice ’em,” and to be “ quick 
about it.” The landlurd complied, and the 
“licensed minister” came. 

“ Be you the minister ¢”’ asked the bridegroom. 

“lam,” replied he 

“O you be, eh? What’s your name?” 

“ Stiggias,”” 

“Wal, neow, Stiggins,” said the Yankee, “du 
it up brown, and your money is ready ;” and 
forthwith the reverend gentleman commenced : 

“ You will please join hands.” 

The Yankee stood up with his lady-love, and 
seized her fervently by the hand. 

“ You promise, Mr. A. ,”’ said the parson, 
“to take this woman—” 

“ Yass!” said the bridegroom. 

“To be your lawful and wedded wife ?” 

“ Yass—yass !” 

“That you will love and honor her in all 
things ?” 

“ Sartin—yass, I tell yer!” 

“ That you will cling to her, and her only, as 
long as you both shall live ?” 

“Yass indeed—nothin’ else!’ continued the 
Yankee, in the most delighted and earnest 
manner, 

But here the reverend gentleman halted, much 
to the surprise of all present, and to the especial 
annoyance and discomfort of the ardent bride- 
groom. 

“One moment, my friend,” responded the 
minister, slowly ; for it occurred to him that the 
laws of his State did not permit this performance 
without the “ publishment of the bans” for a 
certain length of time. 

““ What—what—what in time is the matter? 
Don’t stop here! Put her thru! What’s split, 
parson? Anything gin eout ?” 

« Just at this moment, my friend, I have re 
membered that you cannot be married in Massa- 
chusetts, as the law—” 

“ Can’t! Wot in natur’s the reason? I like 
her and she likes me; whats to hender?” 

“You have not been published, sir, 1 suspect.” 

“That's a fact—aint agoin’ to be, nuther; 
that’s the reason why we crossed over into your 
‘little Rhody’ ”’ (the scene was on the border of 
Rhode Island) “on the sly, you see, parson.” 

“| really—sir—” said the minister. 

“Raally!—wal, never mind; go ahead! 
’Taint fair—don’t you see ’taint? You married 
me, and haint teched her! Now don’t stop here! 
’Taint the fair thing—by gracious, taint now, 
and you know it!” 

“ | will consult,” said the minister, hesitatingly. 

““No, you wont—no, you don’t! You dun’t 
consult nothin’ nor nobody, until this ere bus- 
iness is concluded!’ And with this, he turned 
the key and put it (amidst the titterings of the 
witnesses whum the landlord had called in) in 
his pocket. 

Seizing the hand of his trembling bride, he 
said : 

“Go on, now—straight from where you left 
off; put us through, and no dodging. It'll be 
all right; ‘if it aint right, we’ll make it right in 
the morning,’ as the saying 1s.” 

After retiecting a moment, the parson con- 
cluded to run the risk of the informality. So he 
continued : 

“ You promise, madam, to take this man to be 
your lawful husband ?” 

“ Yass,” said the Yankee, as the lady bowed. 

“That you will love, honor and obey him +” 

“Them’s ’em,” said Jonathan, as the lady 
bowed again. 

“And that you will cling to him as long as 
you both shali live ?” 

“ That’s the talk—stick to one another allers”” 
—and the lady said “ yes” again. 

“Then, in the presence of these witnesses, I 
pronounce you man and wife ” 

“ Hoorah!” shouted Jonathan, leaping half 
way to the ceiling with joy. 

“And what Gud has joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

“ Hoorah!”’ continued Jonathan. ‘ What’s 
the price?” (The parson seemed to hesitate ) 
“How much? Spit it out—don’t be afeared. 
You did it like a book! Here's a V. Never 
mind the change! Send fur a hack, landlord. 
Give us your bill. l've got her! Hail Col- 
lumby !’” 

‘lhe poor fellow seemed to be entirely unable 
to conuol his joy; and ten minutes afterward, 
he was on his way to the railroad depot with his 
wife, “the happiest man out of jail,” said the 
witnesses who described the scene.—New York 
Picayune. 








+ ce + 
NATIONAL BEVERAGES, 


All Europe has chosen its prevailing beverage. 
Spain and italy delight in chocolate; France, 
Germany, Sweden aud Turkey, in coticve; Kus- 
sia, Huliand, England, in tea; while Ireland 
mukes @ warm drink from the husks of the 
cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills of Italy 
and Spain. Ali Asia feels the same want, and 
in ditterent ways has long gratitied it. Coffee, 
indigenous in Arabia or the adjoiuing countries, 
has fullowed the banner of the Prophet wherever 
his faith has triumphed. Tea, a native of China, 
has spread spontavevusly over the hull country 
of the Himaiayas, the tabie lands of Tartary and 
‘Lhibet, and the plains of Siberia—has chmbed 
the Altais, overspread Russia, and is equally de- 
spotic in Moscow as in 5t. Petersburgh. in Sa- 
aire, the Cutice-leaf yields the favorite tea of 
the dark skinaed population, while Central Atnca 
boasts of the Abyssusian chuat as the drink of its 
Exhiopian people.— Professor Johaston. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


FORM YOUR CLUBS! 
With the commencement of the new year, and 


the fourteenth volume of Batuov'’s Preroriat, 
we shall perfect some new arrangements, which 
will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. 
terest will be imparted by the pens of several 
new and popular contributors, and a spirit of 
Jreshness given by means of our enlarged facil- 
ities and growing experience. Without making 
large promises, or noisy announcements, we 
have kept on the even tenor of our way, striving 
only to give our patrons an elegant, refined and 
truly valuable illustrated paper. How well we 
have succeeded, our unrivalled edition and in- 
creasing subscription list give ample evidence. 


Fresh in- 


We shall commence the new volume with an 


admirable original novelette from the favorite 
pen of Mrs. C. F. Gerry,* entitled : 


THE BORDER LEAGUE : 


THE CAMP, THE CABIN AND THE WILDERNESS. 


A finely written American story, of most intense 
interest and mystery of plot, yet true to the 
pioneer life of the great West. 
be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of 
novelettes we have ever given in one year. 


This story will 


Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may 


be no break in the receipt of the paper, and also 
to enable us to arrange our edition and subscrip- 
tion books in season. 
every town and village—for very few persons, 
who understand how cheap Batiou's Pictro- 
RIAL can be had by joining a club, will be willing 
to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


Let clubs be made up in 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COpy, ONG year .....eeeee eee ereeeee $3 00 
2 copies, OME year........eeseeee vere 5 OO 
aed id ee eeeeeenees seeeeeee 9 00 
.* = ererreee errr re errr 20 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at 


the last rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy 
gratis. 
one copy of Tue Frac or our Union, taken 
together, $4 per annum, 


One copy of BaLLou's Picrortat, and 


Os~ To any person who sends us a club of 


Jifiy subscribers, with the money, we will present 
a a set of the twelve bound volumes of 
the ** 


Yictorial,” full gilt, with illumined title- 


ages and indexes, uniformly and elegandy 


bound, the wholesale price of which is $24. Here 
is a chance for any enterprising person to obtain 
a superb illustrated library without money! 


M. M. BALLUU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


* The well known author of “ Paolina,” the five hun- 
dred-dollar prize story we published eome years tiuce. 








Our Gurions Department, 





(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


A New Cannon. 


The “Journal de Geneve” gives an account of an ex- 


periment made a short time siuce of a mechanical can- 
non, which loads itself and fires twenty shots o minute. 
The inventor thinks that he will be able to arrive at 
thirty. 
which was mounted on a plateau, making any recoil 
worth speaking of. This cannon is the invention of M. 
Ravel, a manufacturer of musical instruments; and 
among the persons present at the experiments was an old 
general of the empire, who proposes to send a report of 
the affuir to the French Artillery Committee, as well as 
several other officers, engineers, etc., who were all 
astonished at what they saw, and warmly congratulated 
the iuventor on his success. 


The balls crossed the Rhone without the gun, 


Singular Grecian Antiquities, 


The ‘: Esperance,” of Atheus, states that near the vil- 


lage of Arnaonth, not far from Pharsalia,a tomb has 
just been discovered which has been agcertained to be 
that of Hippocrates, the great physician, an inscription 
clearly enunciating the fact. 
was found, representing a serpent—the symbol of the 
medical art in antiquity—as wellas a small gold chain 
attached to a thin piece of gold having the appearance of 
a band for the head. There was also lying with these ar- 
ticles a bronze bust, supposed to be that of Hippocrates 
himself. These objects, as well as the stone which bears 
the inscription, were delivered up to Housin Pacha, Gov- 
ernor of Thessaly, who at once forwarded them to 


Iu the tomb a gold ring 


Constantinople. 


A Curious Case. 

A case came befure the Surrogate’s Court of New York, 
lately. in which a rare point occurred. Mr. McLovkey, a 
gentleman worth some $150 000, dying in Paris, left 
$9000 to a niece in Dubuque, Iowa. The niece or legatee 
died on the same day as the testator. If the hour of her 
death preceded his, the legacy lapsed ; if it succeeded bis, 
the legacy is vested in her. The time of their decease 
was 80 nicely identical that it is supposed it will have to 
be determined by the difference between solar and true 
time, the legacy thereby dependiag upon s question of 
longitude. 


Instability of Fortune. 

Mr. Beaston, a timber merchant of Bristol, some years 
ago, retired on a fortune of nearly £4000 a year, the pro 
ceeds of a landed estate which be had bought in Here- 
fordshire. Unfortunately for Mr. Beeston, he did not 
spend all his income, and wanting more money, he put & 
few thourands into the firm of Bruford, Dyer & Oo.,@ 
mercantile house, by which he becamea sleeping partoer, 
though his name did not appear before the public. Ke- 
cently this firm broke, and Mr. Beeston was summoned 
to Bristol, and found that every shilling of his fortune 
was swallowed up in the debts of the house. 











Strange Disease. 

French papers state that in the southern portion of the 
province of Helsingiand, in Sweden, singular dirvease 
has lately manifested itself in the pine forests. The leaves 
and bravches of the tree gradually change their ordisary 
color for a reddish brown. Life ceases at the same time, 
and one after anuther the trees die. The disease was 
first noticed a couple of years ago, since which time it 
has spread over the whole district. It causes much siarm 
among the inhabitants 





Remarkable Tree. 

An apricot tree, at Lauteville, bas for many years past 
given a produce which would be incredible, if the tact 
were not notorious In the year 1855 thie tree yielded 
no less than 16 900 apricots, aod this year the produce 
has been at least 10.000 full-vised and perieetly-cipened 
apricots. The tree, which ls, we believe, upwards of 
forty years old measures twenty feetin height, and has 
& span of sixty feet, thus covering a surface of LD feet 





Perfumery among the Ancients. 

Homer but twice alludes to so) thiug of the sort being 
in use among the Greeks; sod centuries atter the Jews 
had been commanded to make intense, the Atheviens 
were forbidies by Solon to ue perfumery. Among O56 
Lacedamooimns Ube luxury wai always discouctenanced 
and perfumers were expelied from the city as wasters of 
oil, upon the same principle that they diemined all who 
dyed wool because they dertroyed its whiteness 




































































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO BEATRICE. 


BY EL Eat. 
f knew you could not love me then— 
Would not one moment dare 
Bntrust so rich s treasure as 
Your heart within my care; 
For in my soul ambition’s thoughts 
Were claimed its only theme, 
Till round it fell, like mist from heaven, 
Love’s sweet, unquiet dream. 


"Twas thy sweet smile, so purely good, 
That won such thoughts away, 

And tought them at pure virtue’s shrine 
Their better offerings lay. 

But, O, the page of my young heart, 
Wrote by a sterner pen, 

Was read by thee, and so, I knew 
You could not love me then! 


But years have passed, years, changing years, 
And still to me no less 
Comes every fond, endearing dream, 
That seems but thee to bless ; 
And yet I hope, with nobler thoughts, 
That thou canst love—than when 
Thy look with sad reproaches told 
You could not love me then. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SIGNS AND FORERUNNERS : 


—oR,— 


WHAT CAME OF THOSE CHICKENS. 


BY ELLA M. HALPINE. 

“Lt me see—here are nine, and three are 
twelve, and threo are fifteen, and three more 
make just—” 

“Never count your chickens till they are 
hatched, child,” interrupted Grandmother Brown, 
the lady’s afternoon visitor. 

“But I am not counting the chickens, Mrs. 
Brown, I am only making a calculation of how 
many eggs I can spare, to put under the old 
speckled hen. As I was saying, three more make 
eighteen, and here are two which are cracked, 
which will sake it up to twenty.” 

“T hope you don’t intend to put her to setting 
on cracked eggs, Mrs. Lester?” said Grand- 
ma’am Brown, inquiringly. 

“Why, Grandma’am‘Brown—what’s the odds 
—aint they just as good ?” 

“Well, | don’t know anything about your 
smart, Boston hens; mebby they can hatch 
cracked eggs; but our old-fashioned, country 
biddies never would raise a chicken from a 
cracked egg if they sot on it till doomsday.” 

“Well, I’m sure, I didn’t suppose it made 
any difference,” returned Mrs. Lester, looking 
slightly disconcerted. 

Mrs. Lester was a native of the place so 
scornfully alluded to by Grandma’am Brown. 
Not that the good lady had anything against 
Boston in particular, but she regarded with inef- 
fable disdain all cities in general, and all city- 
bred people. 

“A proud, lazy, shiftless set,” she would say, 
“who get their living out of the hard-working 
country people. Never raise so much as a cab- 
bage, or a pound of pork; or make a pound of 
butter. But if I had my way I’d starve ’em 

it.” 
™ Grandma’am Brown did not consider that the 
city fathers never would have consented to cattle 
and hogs being pastured in the city ; otherwise, 
she never would have said so; for notwithstand- 
ing her oddities, she was one of the kindest 
hearted old ladies in the world. And as for veg- 
etables, there were no lack of cabbage heads, 
while other (than garden) sauce was liberally 
furnished by newsboys and cabdrivers. 

Mrs. Lester, although she was city-born and 
city-bred, had become a great favorite with the 
old lady, since sho left her city home, and came 
to preside at the old homestead, as Harry 
Lester’s wife. 

And a model farmer’s wife she bade fair to be, 
in spite of all the ill-natured prognostications of 
the neighborhood gossips; who prophesied that 
no good would ever come of handsome Harry 
Lester bringing home a dainty, lily-handed city 
dame to be mistress of the old Lester homestead. 

“But, la! child,” continued the old lady, as 
she remarked that Mrs. Lester looked rather an- 
noyed, at the betrayal of her ignorance in regard 
to the feasibility of raising poultry from cracked 
eggs. ‘I’m sure I don’t wonder that you didn’t 
know the odds ; but, goodness me! you needn’t 
go fur tu feeling a bit worked up about it, fur I 
presume tu say, that if I had lived in a corpu- 
lent city as long as you hev, I should hev been 
just about as big a fool.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Lester, smiling, “as I 
shall be obliged to use some of them about 
cooking, I can take these; so it will make no 
particular difference. They’ll raise cake if they 
will not raise chickens, I suppose, Grandma’am 
Brown ?” 

“Sartenly, sartenly, child, and save the 
trouble of breaking them.” 

“Well, then, four for some custard pies, and 
four more, I must have for some cake, for there 
actually isn’t a crumb in the house, making 
eight; and eight from twenty leaves twelve; yes, 
I can spare twelve just as well as not, and if they 
turn out well, it will be as many chickens as I 
care to raise this spring.” 

“ Gracious me! Mrs. Lester,”’exclaimed Grand- 
ma’am Brown, as she dropped her knitting- 
work, and with it more than a dozen stiches, 
‘you don’t ra’ly mean tu say that you are going 
to put that ere hen tu setting on twelve eggs.” 

“ Why, yes; why not?” 

“ Because, child, it’s a drefful unlucky number. 
Can’t you spare thirteen ?” 

“No, grandma’am, I really don’t see how I 
can, any way; you see there isn’t a bit of pie or 
cake for supper.” 

“ Well, then, make it eleven, child, and say 


no more about it; but mind what I tell you: if 


you vally having any luck with your chickens, 
don’t put your hen tu setting on twelve eggs.” 
“ But, for goodness’ sake alive, Mrs. Brown, 
_ why isn’t twelve as good a number as eleven or 
thirteen ?”’ 
“ Because it’s an even number, child; and an 
even number never brings any luck tm anybody. 
Any fool oughter know that.” 


ing but an ‘old wife’s story.’ ” 


be a true story fur all that. 
story’ is wuth as much as a young wife’s story 
any day.” 
with an air of offended dignity. 


you have had more experience about raising 
chickens than I have, you know,” returned Mrs. 
Lester, socthingly. ‘‘ Though for my part I don’t 
see why one number isn’t as good as another.” 


know suthing or nuther about it; for when I 
was a gal and lived up in Varmount, on father’s 
farm, we girls used tu think nothing of raising 
between two and three hundred chickens every 
year ; besides sights of turkeys,ducks and geese.” 


sides ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lester. 


tu du, by considerable. We used tu wean all the 
calves, rake arter the cart in haying time, feed the 
pigs, look arter the colts, fodder the cattle, milk 
from twenty tu thirty cows, besides making heaps 
of butter and cheese, and choring around the 
house. 
ing of pickles and preserves, biling down cider, 
and the apples, peaches and pumpkins to be cut 
up and dried ; all the sage, peppers and sich like, 
roots and arbs tu be gathered and hung up in 
bundles tu dry; and the pork and beef tu be 
salted down in barrels, the lard and tallow tu be 
tried out, candles tu be dipped—” 


heaven’s sake, Grandma’am Brown. 
it makes me fairly tired to think of it.” 
Mrs. Lester sunk down in a chair, looking really 
quite exhausted. 
you did not have much of anything to do ?” 


weaving I rather guess we warnt idle, nary one 
of us.” 


time must have been made of very different ma- 
terial from the women now-a-days, Grandma’am 
Brown.” P 


sively raising the knitting needle which she had 
just drawn from her work, ‘they were made of 
very different sort of material ; they were made 
of gennuin flesh and blood, bone and muscle, 
and not got up with starch, hoops, corsets, 
bustles, and cotton batten. Yes,” continued 
Grandmother Brown, “ girls in them days were 
good for suthing. 
fool away their time over worsteds and embroid- 
ery; reading novels and for everlastingly kick- 
ing, screeching by, and pounding an unfortunit 
piany.” 


knitting, jerked the yarn with such energy, that 
the mammoth ball of mixed white and blue 
sprang from her capacious pocket to the floor, 
and was immediately appropriated by the kitten ; 
who commenced industriously winding it around 
the legs of the tables and chairs. 


ma’am Brown, in pursuit of her yarn. “ Git out, 


you plague. 
yarn ; take that, you scamp.” 


once of the expediency of relinquishing the ball 
and making good her escape; but bent upon ac- 
complishing as much mischief as possible, she 
sprang upon the table, knocking off the basket of 
eggs, and a pile of teacups and tumblers, re- 
gained at length the open window, and from 
theace the branches of the old elm tree in the 
door-yard. 
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“O, pshaw, Grandma’am Brown, that’s noth- 


“ Well, mebby it is, Matilda Jane, but it may 
‘An old wife’s 


And the old lady drew herself up 


“ Well, perhaps you are right, Mrs. Brown ; 


“Well, Matilda Jane, I expect I oughter 


«« What, and do all your own housework be- 


“ Sartenly, child, and that warnt all we used 


sAnd then in the fall, there was the mak- 


“Good gracious! don’t say any more for 
Bless me, 
And 


‘But I suppose in the winter 


“Well, child, what with the spinning and 


“ Well, then, I am sure the women of your 


“ Child, child,” replied the old lady, impres- 


They warn’t brought up tu 


And the good old lady, as she resumed her 


“Scat, scat! shew, shew!” exclaimed Grand- 
There, now you have broken the 


A sound box on the ears convinced puss at 


“O, dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Lester, “my 
eggs are all broken, every one of them !” 

“So are your teacups and tumblers,” replied 
the old lady, coolly, as she seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, and proceeded to unite the severed 
yarn by knitting the two ends together. ‘‘ How- 
sumdever, it’s no more than I expected, fur I 
never knowd any good tu come of putting a hen 
tu set on an even number of eggs—as I told you 
afore.” 

“But I have not put any eggs to set yet, and 
I don’t see as I am likely to,” said Mrs. Lester, 
in a tone of vexation. 

“ Well, child, youhad made up your mind tu, 
and it amounts to jest about the same thing; 
you oughter be thankful that it’s no worse. Just 
think of what sights of trouble Mrs. Johnson 
had. You know Mrs. Johnson—Esquire John- 
son’s wife?” 

“O, yes, and think a great deal of her.” 

“ Well, jist about a year ago this spring, I 
went a visiting over there—we are great friends, 
Mrs. Johnson and I—and she was busy, same as 
you were, making calculation of how many 
chickens she would raise. She wanted tu set 
just one more hen, and she hadn’t but just twelve 
eggs left. I told her she had a good deal better 
throw them intu the pig-pen; but between you 
and me, Mrs. Lester—though Mrs. Johnson is a 
proper nice woman, and I think a sight of her— 
still, she had her queer streaks ; and one on ’em 
is never tu believe in signs and forerunners. I 
remember, one night, when we watched with 
poor Sally—you remember Sally Stephens, she 
who died of the typhus last sammer—well, I sot 
up the fore end of the night, and then Mrs. 
Johnson took my place ; but nosooner had I laid 
down on the blanket with my head agin the wall, 
than I heard the ticking of the death watch, as 
plain as I ken hear your clock on the mantel. I 
got up pretty quick, I ken tell you, and beckoned 
Mrs. Johnson tu come out intu the kitchin. 

“*Fur goodness’ sake alive! what is the 
matter, Mrs. Brown ?’ sez she. 

“*Tt’s all over with poor Sally, Mrs. John- 
son,’ sez I; ‘there aint no kind o’ use in tor- 
menting the poor critter with any more doctor’s 
stuff, far Sally Stephens will never go out of the 
house till she’s carried out in her winding 
sheet.’ 

“*T think it’s very doubtful about her recovery 
myself,’ sez Mrs. Johnson, ‘fur the doctor sez it’s 
a very cricketical case. But hev you noticed 
any change?” 

“«* No,’ sez I; ‘but the minute I laid down, I 
heard the death watch, and that you know is a 
sure sign.” 


you skeered me; I ra’ly thought suthing drefful 
had happened.’ 


think it was enough. Everybody knows that 
when the death watch is heered in a sick-room, 
they may calculate on the patient being as good 
as dead and buried.’ 


of times—’specially in old decayed houses—and 
I never knowed it to amount to anything.’ 


and see, and if Sally Stephens don’t dic some 
time or nuther, I lose my guess ’ 


Sally’s funeral. 
think now about the sign of the death watch ?’ 


haven’t a bit more faith than I had afore. Sally 
had a slender constitution, and I never thought 
she would get well, when she was first taken 
down.’ 


when the facts stood out clear as noonday ; but 
as I said before—though Mrs. Johnson is a proper 
nice woman and will ginerally hear tu reason— 
when she once gets her head sot, she’s just as 
obstinate as a donkey.” 


interrupted Mrs. Lester. 


it. Well, you sec, I happened tu be a visiting 
over there that arternoon—the esquire, he was 
gone away; but then he’s just as queer about 
not believing in signs and forerunners as his 
wife. Now it was only a week or tu ago, the 
esquire came over tu our house tu get our Sam 
tu help him about butchering his hog. 


I, ‘ you aint ra’ly going tu hey your hog killed 
tu day, are you?’ 


help me about it.’ 


Sam with all my heart ; but I suppose you know 
that pork aint good fur nothing unless it’s killed 
in the new of the moon?” 


would risk it, as they were wanting some pork 
over to his house pretty bad. So in course I had 
nothing further tu say; but a day or two arter- 
wards I happened tu drop in pretty arly in the 
morning. The breakfast table warnt cleared off, 
and there, on a platter, I seed sum of the pork. 
My stars and garters! it was all fried, shrunk, 
shrivelled and frizzled up ; and looked tasteless 
as shoe leather, and brown as my silk gown. 
Arter I had sot a spell, and it cum around 
handy, I jist axed him if he thought he hadn’t 
missed it, killing his pork as he did. 


don’t quite understand what you mean.’ 


moon,’ see I. 
Esquire Johnson, that it’s nothing else in the 
world that makes it shrink up, and fry all away.’ 


my opinion, Mrs. Brown, that its present unin- 
viting appearance is owing tu the sarcumstance 
of my wife’s leaving it over the fire tu long, 
while she was up stairs tending to the childien ; 
for when I cum in from the barn, the kitchen 
was chuck full o’ smoke, and the pork burned 
black as my boots.’ 


doomsday, and that man wouldn’t hev thought 
any different. Sum folks never learn by exper- 
ience, and Esquire Johnson is just one of them 
sort. Last year he actily planted his pertatoes 
in the new of the moon. 





“«La, me!’ sez she, ‘is that allt Why how 
































































“* All!’ sez I, ‘goodness gracious, I should 


“<Q, sho!’ sez she, ‘I’ve hoard it thousands 
“«* Well,’ sez I, ‘Mrs. Johnson, you just wait 


“ Sure enough, the next time we met it was at 
“© Well, Mrs. Johnson,’ sez I, ‘what du you 


«QO, as to that, Mrs. Brown,’ sez she, ‘I 


“‘T did fa’ly think she would hev owned up 


“ But about those chickens, dear Mrs. Brown,” 


“La, yes; I came nigh forgetting all about 


“Goodness gracious! Esquire Johnson,’ sez 


“* Well, yes,’ sez he, ‘if I can get any one tu 


“*O, as fur help,’ sez I, ‘ you are welcome to 


“But he only laughed, and said he guessed he 


“*Killing it how, Mrs. Brown? sez he. ‘I 


“*Why, having it killed in the old of the 
‘You may depend upon it, 


“*Ho, ho, ho!’ sez he, laughing, ‘it’s more 


“Now, Matilda Jane, I might hev talked till 


“ «Esquire Johnson,’ sez I, ‘depend upon it, 


you wont hev more than half a crop. Pertatoes, 
and all sich like, had oughter be planted in the 
old of the moon, or instead of having bottoms, 
they’ll all run to tops.’ 


“‘ And sure enough, in the fall when he cum 
tu dig ’em, the heft of ’em warnt bigger than 
walnuts. As usual he laid it tusuthing else; and 
I couldn’t make him believe that the moon had 
anything to do with it—said it was owing to the 
dry weather, and could be flossically explained, 
and all that sort o’ stuff. But sure as bugs, 
Mrs. Lester, here comes Jonas with the team, 
and I promised I wouldn’t keep him waiting a 
minute. Just be good enough to reach me my 
bonnet and shawl off the bed in the bed-room ?” 

“O, Mrs. Brown, never mind about Jonas; 
stay and take tea with us, and Harry will take 
you home in the evening. I want to hear 
about those—” 

“Come, grandma’am, aint you most ready ?” 
said Jonas, putting his head in at the door. 

“Yes, Jonas, I’m coming right along. Good- 
by, Mrs. Lester.” 

“But those chickens, Mrs. Brown, those 
chickens.” 

“Caught by a skunk afore they were a week 
old!’ screamed Grandma’am Brown, as she 
rattled off. 

—————___+ see 9 
+ OCULAR DEMONSTRATION, 


Upon one occasion, when the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
inson was preaching, he dropped the immediate 
discourse and made this observation: “It is a 
rule with me never to use an expression which 
the humblest of my hearers cannot understand. 
I have just made use of the term ‘ ocular demon- 
stration ’—I will explain to you. I look into the 
table pew, and I see a young man in 4 blue coat 
and scarlet waistcoat, fast asleep.” On pro- 
nouncing the last two words he raised his voice 
considerably, and all eyes being attracted to the 
unfortunate sleeper, he added in a lower tone, 
“Of that I have ocular demonstration.” He 
then resumed his discourse in his accustomed 
manner..—The Pulpit. 





THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


You can always tell the mother by her boy. 
The urchin who draws back with double fists 
and lunges his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, and cram him with 
sweetmeats, and coax him with promises; but if 
she gets mad, she fights. She will pull him by 
the jacket; she will give him a knock on the 
back ; she will drag him by the hair; she will 
call him all sorts of wicked names, while passion 
plays over her face in lambent flames that curl 
and writhe out at the corner of her eyes.— 


Mother's Magazine. 












SOOTHE GES 
TLAG OF OUR Vino 


Boe Lop 











MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





(> Terms of the Frag or ovr Union, $2,00 per an- 
ly in advance, being discontinued at the 
for. Seeimprint on last page. 





Rasiry Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy tu the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G. V. R., New York.—His Christian name was John. 

Avtocrars CoLiector.—In the latter part of his life Na- 
poleon’s pe hifi Bete almost illegible. 

Serozant 8.—Col. B. is now in California, and intends, 
as we learn from Uapt. 8., tte 

‘* Sweer Sixteen.”—You are not obliged to acknowledge 
the acquaintance of a gentleman to whom you were in- 
troduced at a public ball. 

L. C., Portland, Me.—Rouen is so noted for its cotton 
regi that it has been stylea the French Max- 
chester. 

M. de L.—You had better make New York your point of 
embarkation—you will then havea choice of lines 

R. J.—The Little Belt was a British sloop-of-war, which 
being chased by the American frigate President, as a 
8 ious character, fired a shot at the President, 
whether intentionally or not, cannot be decided. This 
brought on an action which only ceased when the Lit- 

tle Belt had thirty of her men killed and wounded and 


tric displays. 

Jutta R., Zanesville, Ohio.—Rice porer is not manufac- 
tured from rice. It is said to & membrane of the 
herald incisa, or bread-fruit tree, and comes from 

ina. 

N. M. D., Bangor, Me.—Just as your inquiry reached us, 
curiously enough, a friend of ours in Charlestown, 
caught a singing mouse at his residence. They are 
quite rare. This specimen makes a loud chirruping 
sound, like a bird. 

Cuttivator, Weston.—The most common way of making 
raisins, is to dip the grapes in a hot lixivium of water 
and wood ashes, with a little olive oil, and 
expose them to the action of the sun. 

EXPERIMENTER.—The antidotes for prussic acid, where it 
has been taken asa poison, are, solution of chlorine, 
by which it is chemically decomposed, and ammonia, 
which combines with it, and acts as a stimalant. 

Suror, Lynn, Mass.—The name of as applied to 
shoemakers originated in the following way. Crispin 
and Crispianus were two legen saints, born at Rome, 
from whence, it is said, they travelled to Soissons, in 
France, about A. D. ats, to propagate the Christian 
religion; and because they would not be chargeable to 
others for their maintenance they exercised the trade 
of shoemakers; but the governor of the town discover- 
ing them to be Christians, ordered them to be decolla- 

. On this account, the shoemakers since that pe- 
riod, have made choiee of them for their tutelar saints. 


s 





THE RAG.PICKERS OF PARIS, 

There are a few individuals in our city who 
may be seen prowling about, and raking in the 
barrels, picking up every stray scrap of rag or 
paper, and stowing it away in filthy bags, to be 
sold for a trifle to the dealers ; but after all they 
are only faint shadows of the world-renowned 
rag-pickers of Paris. Many who visit that gay 
city, with pockets lined with pold, living on 
poultry, oysters and champagne at Maurice’s, or 
the Hotel du Louvre, know nothing of this 
strange fraternity, for they are birds of night, 
and ply their calling when fashionable Paris is 
abed and asleep. But those who travel to see life 
in all its phases, will not fail to obtain a glimpse 
of the rag-picker. Let the reader, then, follow 
our guidance, and step with us into one of the 
rag warehouses, in the near neighborhood of the 
splendid Pantheon and the church of Saint 
Etienne. What a gloomy, murky interior has 
this rag warehouse! What a contrast its shape- 
less aspect presents with the fine architecture in 
the neighborhood! Here is a sad want of sun 
and air, which it needs not a board of health to 
tell us are indispensable “in a sanitary point of 
view.” Yet, how picturesque is the place in its 
very grime! In this immense shed the produce 
of one hundred Aottes (baskets carried on the 
back), gathered by night at the corner of the 
streets, is heaped up next morning, and pur- 
chased by weight—be the rags woollen, cot- 
ton or linen—which, being sorted, are bought 
at the respective prices of three farthings, one 
penny, and three half pence per pound; the 
value of the contents of a hotte ranging from 
threepence to tenpence, according to the fortune 
of the hAottee. And these dirty heaps are the 
debris of shawls, cashmeres, muffs, far caps, 
epaulettes, velvet masks, embroidered waistcoats, 
blouses and caps, red trousers, and blue coats! 
What visions of beauty and manhood, of love 
and war, of luxury and want, flit about the mur- 
ky produce! Indescribable is the odor which 
emanates from the loathsome heaps; you must 
have smelt them to have an idea of their offen- 
siveness. ‘The little light which peers into the 
place is green or gray, but in the shade has a 
mouldy air. Yet that very window lights a room 
where healthy and chubby children eat, sleep and 
grow, and beneath the entrance is the cooking- 
stove, over which is a large pan filled with a 
strong-flavored ragout—the receipt from Au- 
vergne. Above the stove is a canary bird in its 
cage, and a bough of holy box tree; and near 
the window is a large slate, on which the bhasi- 
ness of the week is entered in certain cabalistic 
looking figures. 

Yet the rag warehouse is not merely a depot, 
but a sort of old woman’s change ; for here come 
the gossips of the neighborhood to chat and ex- 
change news, because the place is large, and they 
can breathe at their ease. And when it comes 
on to rain, a greengrocer keeps shop in this 
strange place ; and cabbages, carrots and turnips, 
and ruddy fruits in their fresh k=>s, contrast with 
the gloom and the faded finery of the rags which 
once perchance formed the robe of royalty, or 
the rich toilet of my lady’s chamber. 

We have a few interesting details to add 
about the Paris rag-gatherers. The rag-gather- 
ers of Paris are a methodical fraternity; they 
have long possessed a mutual benefit society, 
and they lately demanded and obtained permis- 
sion from the police to hold a meeting for exam- 
ining and revising the statutes of the institution. 
The assemblage took place at a wine house 
bearing the sign of the Vieux Drapeau, in the 
Quartier Saint Marcel. Forty-eight delegates 
nominated by the whole of the rag-gathering 








































fraternity, were present; and each of them on 
entering, deposited twenty centimes, which were 
disbursed in paying for the room, and for sundry 
bottles of vin ordinaire (common wine). The 
senior delegate was pro tem. called to the chair, 
which was half of a cask turned bottom upwards ; 
and six delegates who knew how to read, and 
five who knew how to write, were proposed as 
candidates for the post of president and secretary. 
An election of these two dignitaries having been 
made, the senior resigned his seat to the elected 
president. Taking possession of the cask, the 
latter embraced the senior, and then delivered a 
speech, in which, after expatiating on the hon- 
esty of rag-gatherers as a body—proved, he said, 
by their always giving up anything of value they 
might happen to find, and by their rarely figur- 
ing before the tribunals for robberies or other 
offences—he gave an account of the operations 
of the benefit society since the last meeting, and 
pathetically exhorted his “dear brethren ” to be 
friendly to each other and united. The secre- 
tary then read one by one the statutes of the so- 
ciety, which are fifty-two in number, and asked 
ifany delegate had any alterations to propose in 
them. 

Only two were subjected to discussion—the 
17th, which provides for the “fraternal divis- 
ion” among the rag-gatherers of particular dis- 
tricts of the heaps of rubbish and filth that may be 
deposited in them ; and the 52nd, relative to the 
contribution to be paid per month to the society, 
and the amount to be allowed to sick members. 
The first-mentioned article, after due debate, was 
modified, to the effect that not only should the 
heaps aforesaid be reserved to the rag-gatherers 
of the district, but that on no account should one 
Tag-gatherer presume to encroach on the heap of 
another; and the second was, on account of the 
dearness of food, modified so as to make the 
monthly contributions of members fifty centimes 
instead of twenty-five; and the daily allowance 
to the sick sixty centimes instead of thirty. The 
statutes having been formally approved, a reso- 
Jution adopted in previous meetings, declaring 
that the oldest member of the rag-gathering fra- 
ternity, one §., aged eighty-five, called “the 
General,” should for the rest of his life be freed 
from his monthly payments to the society, but 
should enjoy all its advantages ; that he should 
also be allowed two hundred and fifty grammes 
of tobacco a month ; should have a seat of honor 
at all meetings and banquets, and should at the 
latter be entertained gratis—was passed unani- 
mously with loud applause. ‘The treasurer was 
then called on to produce his accounts and cash. 
The accounts having been examined, were de- 
clared correct, and the balance in hand, which 
consisted of seventy-seven francs and ninety-five 
centimes, and was deposited in an earthern pot, 
was counted, and was also found exact. The 
regularity of these proceedings would put many 
@ joint-stock company to the blush—if shame 
still have any such attribute. 

The business of the day being over, the dele- 
gates adjourned to a wine house, called the Pot 
Tricolor, at the Barriere de Fontainebleau, where 
a banquet was provided for them. This place 
has always been the grand rendezvous of the 
rag-gathering fraternity. Formerly it was divid- 
ed into three parts—one called the “‘ Chamber of 
Peers,” for the elite of the calling—that is, those 
who possessed a good basket, a good lantern, and 
a crochet (hooked staff), with the handle orna- 
mented in copper; the second, called the 
“ Chamber of Deputies,” for those who possessed 
such things of an inferior quality or in a dilapi- 
dated state; and the third, which was called the 
“ Saloon of the True Proletaires,” for the lower 
orders, who had neither basket nor lantern, nor 
crochet, and who, consequently, were obliged to 
pick up rags with their fingers, and carry them 
in bags. But on the above occasion it was de- 
termined that, in accordance with the progress of 
democratic ideas of late years, and as a mark of 
friendly feeling, all distinctions of rank should be 
broken down, and that the aristocracy, middle 
class, and lower orders of the profession should 

meet at the same table. The chairman, on tak- 
ing the chair, proposed that henceforth this deter- 
mination should be rigorously adhered to as a 
fundamental rule of the rag-gathering communi- 
ty, and his proposition was adopted with accla- 
mations. The guest then proceeded to attack 
the good things provided for them. The dish of 
honor was agigantic olla podrida ; the wine was 
ordinaire and was contained in a high earthern 
jug, called the Petit Pere, which was constantly 
being replenished from a cask called the Mauric 
aud ; and the dessert was composed of the strong 
cheese, Girarme, of radishes, and of a petite verre 
of a horrible sort of brandy. The banquet was 
very gay ; and at the dessert several toasts were 
drunk—one of them to “‘ the press,” which, said 
the president, enlightened the world, and, by its 
large consumption of paper, caused rag gatherers 
to live. This is as noble a sentiment of grati- 
tude as was ever enunciated at any “ social sci- 
ence” gathering, charity dinner, or otherwise. 
“A collection made for the poor closed the ban- 
quet ; it amounted to nine francs and seventy- 
five centimes. At former gatherings the utensils 
of the table were chained to it; but on this occa 
sion they were left free. The guests, however, 
were required to deposit the value of them, and 
when they gave them up on leaving the deposit 
was restored. 

After all, there is method among the Paris rag- 
gatherers—even to their democracy. Would 
that this evil spirit had never risen higher ! 


— +—~wee 


Poverty.— What is poverty,” besutifally 
says Jean Paul, in an allusion to his own stern 
experience, “that a man should whine under 
it? It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of 
a maiden, and you hang precious jewels in the 
wound !”” 





—— 


Rattroap Sentiment.—The following sen- 
timent was given at a recent railroad festival in 
Cleveland, Ohio: “Our mothers,—The only 
faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 


wee 





Rest.—To lie much spoils sleep. Bat rest is 
sweet to them that labor, and have a good 
conscience. Je 
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In the Middle Ages, the public mysteries wore 
usually interspersed with dancing. And in the 
directions for a grand cathedral service at the 
Church of La Valliere, in Rome, the official 
mandate says: “ This servico may be finished 


ferred, it shall come immediately after the sanc 
tus. And while the hymn to the highest powers 


reverently perform a ballet, accompanied with 
caprioles and entrechats, and eo after each stanza 
till the benediction.” 
us, we should recollect that even in England the 
common people were at one time played out of 
church, atthe end of the sermon, by a fiddle, 
when they formed a dance in the churchyard. 


Rees, “has been totally abolished by the Meth- 
odists.” The religious origin of dances of this 
sort is obvious. But dancing has actually formed 
part of the religion of some persons. There was 
one Hermotimus among the Cinostics, who, we 
read, frequently danced himself into so divine « 
condition, that while fixing his thoughts intently 
upon any bright star, he was able to project his 
soul into it, and this he did repeatedly, till one 
night his wife burned his body while his soul was 


had been clandestinely killed during his ab- 
sence. Nor has the delusion been confined to 
individuals ; for, in 1573, a sect of fanatics arose 
at Aix la Chapelle, whose creed consisted mainly 
in dancing, and who, after committing unheard- 
of crimes, were overpowered and slain by the 
Elector ; “and thus,” says Prynne, “ were sent 
down to dance with frisking satyrs.” 
records of the jumpers and dancing dervishes 
furnish similar instances of fanaticism, It is 
curious to observe that the lower any race is in 
the scale of humanity, the more enamored are 
they of this amusement. 
one plays a fiddle at the Gold Coast, the inhab- 
itants cannot refrain from dancing. 
age nations the practice prevails, frequently ac- 
companied with great cruelty and licentiousness. 
In Ashantee no less than 1500 persons stand up 
at once—the king in the midst—beating time on | 
the tom-toms, and killing anybody who spoils | 
the figure. The Mexicans likewise dance in | 
large numbers te the sound of wooden drums. |. 


DANCING IN CHURCHES. 


N 


th or without a dance; if the dance be pre- 


being sung, the four principal dancers shall 


Strange as this seems to 


This harmless and pleasing practice,” says 








way, so that when he came back he found he 


The 


Gallini says, that if 


Tn all sav- 





woe er! j 
THE WAY HE DID IT. ! 
A Philadelphia paper relates an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in one of the banks in that | 
city, during a recent run. In the crowd of anx- « 
ious holders of checks, notes, etc., was a plain- 
looking individual, with something under his 


arm. The people in his immediate neighborhood | 
seemed to think that he had a large bundle of | 


push 
me in.” The way he went into the bank after | 
that was illustrative of the truth that not only 
“money makes the mare go,” but the man 





A NEW PROCESS. 
A patent has been taken out in England for 
splitting rocks by heat without explosion. The 
mixtare used for the purpose is said to be com- 
posed of 1100 parts sulphur, 100 saltpetre, 50 saw 
dust, 50 horse manure, and 10 common salt. ‘The 
saltpetre and common salt are dissolved in hot 
water and mixed with molasses. The other in ‘ 
gredients are then added, the whole stirred anti! ’ 
thoroughly incorporated, and the mass thus pro 
duced rendered fit for use by being dried at « | 


gentle heat. The composition, prepared in thi: 
manner, is introduced into holes bored in the 
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rock in the same way as blasting powder, and in ' 
ignited by means of a fuse. It does not explod: ‘ 
like gunpowder, but generates heat of sufficien: 


intensity to split the rock. 





BScizntivic Srarements.—A distinguishe 
European chemist, in a recent lecture, whi) 
showing that all species of moving power hav 
their origin in the rays of the sun, stated the 
while the iron tubular bridge over the Mens 
Straits in England, four hundred feet long, ben 
but half an inch ander the heaviest pressure of 
train, it will bend up an inch and a half from |: 
asual horizontal line when the sun shines on 
for some hours, He stated that the Bunker Hi 
Monument is higher in the evening than in 
morning of asunny day. The little sunbean 
enter the pores of the stone, like so many wedge 
lifting it up. 





-oror---" 

Have rou seem it 1—Ballow’s Holiday Pi 
torial, with over seventy large and elegant e 
gravings, forming s mammoth folic sheet, ar 
something worth preserving. For sale at all: 
the periodical depots, for ten cents per copy. Ar: 
person who desires @ copy of this unique « 
beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us ten cen’ 
and a copy will be forwarded by return of m» 
7—-o-* 

Erensity.—A Yankee discourving on | 
sublime and bewildering subject of eternity, se: 
by way of illustration: “ My friends, after m 
lions and trillions of years have passed away 
the morning of eternity, it will be « hundr 
thousand years to breakfast time.” 


———— A A 





Lapvy-tine Amusements. —Queen Cleopa' 
used to try the effect of polson on her prisone 
and amuse herself and court by the spectacle 
their contortions. Weare not surry sbout t 
asp business, if the above is true. 

Suavixo Notes —Mrs. Partingtos inquire: 
im the New York Picayune what kind of ra» 
are employed in shaving notes. Mr, Pic ' 
spectfally informs her that they are geners! 
raisers of money 


Fiuet Prat i» Bosros—The Gre ; 
ever performed in Boston was in 165¢6—a0d 
an engine. It was free, and went off © 
Nothing dry about it. 


————————__ 
raternity, were present; and each of them on 
-atering, deposited twenty centimes, which were 
isbursed in paying for the room, and for sundry 
cottles of vin ordinaire (common wine). The 
enior delegate was pro tem. called to the chair 
‘hich was half of a cask turned bottom upwards ; 
nd six delegates who knew how to read, and 
‘ve who knew how to write, were proposed as 
‘andidates for the post of president and . 
\n election of these two dignitaries having been 
nade, the senior resigned his seat to the elected 
resident. Taking possession of the cask, the 
‘atter embraced the senior, and then delivered a 
peech, in which, after expatiating on the hon- 
‘sty of rag-gatherers as a body—proved, he said, 
»y their always giving up anything of value they 
night happen to find, and by their rarely figur- 
ing before the tribunals for robberies or other 
ffences—he gave an account of the operations 
of the benefit society since the last meeting, and 
pathetically exhorted his “dear brethren ” to be 
friendly to each other and united. The secre- 
tary then read one by one the statutes of the so- 


' ciety, which are fifty-two in number, and asked 
, fany delegate had any alterations to propose in 
them. 


Only two were subjected to discussion—the 
17th, which provides for the “fraternal divis- 
ion” among the rag-gatherers of particular dis- 
tricts of the heaps of : abbish and filth that may be 
deposited in them ; and the 52nd, relative to the 


| contribution to be paid per month to the society, 


and the amount to be allowed to sick members. 
The first-mentioned article, after due debate, was 
modified, to the effect that not only should the 
heaps aforesaid be reserved to the rag-gatherers 


| of the district, but that on no account should one 


rag-gatherer presume to encroach on the heap of 


‘ another; and the second was, on account of the 


dearness of food, modified so as to make the 
monthly contributions of members fifty centimes 


| instead of twenty-five; and the daily allowance 
| to the sick sixty centimes instead of thirty. The 


statutes having been formally approved, a reso- 
lution adopted in previous meetings, declaring 


, that the oldest member of the rag-gathering fra- 


ternity, one §., aged eighty-five, called “the 
General,” should for the rest of his life be freed 
from his monthly payments to the society, but 
should enjoy all its advantages ; that he should 
also be allowed two hundred and fifty grammes 
of tobacco a month ; should have aseat of honor 
at all meetings and banquets, and should at the 


| latter be entertained gratis—was passed unani- 


mously with loud applause. The treasurer was 
then called on to produce his accounts and cash. 


, The accounts having been examined, were de- 


clared correct, and the balance in hand, which 
consisted of seventy-seven francs and ninety-five 


' centimes, and was deposited in an earthern pot, 


was counted, and was also found exact. The 
regularity of these proceedings would put many 
@ joint-stock company to the blush—if shame 
still have any such attribute. 

The business of the day being over, the dele- 
gates adjourned to a wine house, called the Pot 
Tricolor, at the Barriere dé Fontainebleau, where 
a banquet was provided for them. This place 
has always been the grand rendezvous of the 
rag-gathering fraternity. Formerly it was divid- 
ed into three parts—one called the “‘ Chamber of 
Peers,” for the elite of the calling—that is, those 
who possessed a good basket, a good lantern, and 
a crochet (hooked staff), with the handle orna- 
mented in copper; the second, called the 
“ Chamber of Deputies,” for those who possessed 
such things of an inferior quality or in a dilapi- 
dated state; and the third, which was called the 


| “Saloon of the True Proletaires,” for the lower 


orders, who had neither basket nor lantern, nor 


| crochet, and who, consequently, were obliged to 


| 


| 


| 


pick up rags with their fingers, and carry them 
in bags. But on the above occasion it was de- 
termined that, in accordance with the progress of 
democratic ideas of late years, and as a mark of 
friendly feeling, all distinctions of rank should be 
broken down, and that the aristocracy, middle 
class, and lower orders of the profession should 
meet at the same table. The chairman, on tak- 
ing the chair, proposed that henceforth this deter- 
mination should be rigorously adhered to as a 
fundamental rule of the rag-gathering communi- 
ty, and his proposition was adopted with accla- 
mations. The guest then proceeded to attack 


\ the good things provided for them. The dish of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





honor was a gigantic olla podrida ; the wine was 
ordinaire and was contained in a high earthern 
jug, called the Petit Pere, which was constantly 
being replenished from a cask called the Mauric 
aud ; and the dessert was composed of the strong 
cheese, Girarme, of radishes, and of a petite verre 
of a horrible sort of brandy. The banquet was 
very gay; and at the dessert several toasts were 
drunk—one of them to “the press,” which, said 
the president, enlightened the world, and, by its 
large consumption of paper, caused rag-gatherers 
to live. This is as noble a sentiment of grati- 
tude as was ever enunciated at any “social sci- 
ence” gathering, charity dinner, or otherwise. 
A collection made for the poor closed the ban- 
quet ; it amounted to nine francs and seventy- 
five centimes. At former gatherings the utensils 
of the table were chained to it ; but on this occa- 
sion they were left free. The guests, however, 
were required to deposit the value of them, and 
when they gave them up on leaving the deposit 
was restored. 

After all, there is method among the Paris rag- 
gatherers—even to their democracy. Would 
that this evil spirit had never risen higher ! 


+—~—3oe 6 








Poverty.—‘‘ What is poverty,” beautifully 
says Jean Paul, in an allusion to his own stern 
experience, “that a man should whine under 
it? It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of 


| a maiden, and you hang precious jewels in the 


wound !’’ 





Rartroap SENTIMENT.—The following sen- 
timent was given at a recent railroad festival in 


| Cleveland, Ohio: “Our mothers,—The only 


faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 


——__ 42 


Rest.—To lie much spoils sleep. But rest is 


| sweet to them that labor, and have a good 


conscience. 











DANCING IN CHURCHES. 
In the Middle Ages, the public mysteries were 
usually interspersed with dancing. And in the 
directions for a grend cathedral service at the 
Church of La Valliere, in Rome, the official 
mandate says: “ This service may be finished 
with or without a dance; if the dance be pre- 
ferred, it shall come immediately after the sanc 
tus. And while the hymn to the highest powers 
is being sung, the four principal dancers shall 
reverently perform a ballet, accompanied with 
caprioles and entrechats, and so after each stanza 
till the benediction.” Strange as this seems to 
us, we should recollect that even in England the 
common people were at one time played out of 
church, atthe end of the sermon, by a fiddle, 
when they formed a dance in the churchyard. 
“This harmless and pleasing practice,” says 
Rees, “has been totally abolished by the Meth- 
odists.” The religious origin of dances of this 
sort is obvious. But dancing has actually formed 
part of the religion of some persons. There was 
one Hermotimus among the Gnostics, who, we 
read, frequently danced himself into so divine a 
condition, that while fixing his thoughts intently 
upon any bright star, he was able to project his 
soul into it, and this he did repeatedly, till one 
night his wife burned his body while his soul was 
away, so that when he came back he found he 
had been clandestinely killed during his ab- 
sence. Norhas the delusion been confined to 
individuals ; for, in 1573, a sect of fanatics arose 
at Aix la Chapelle, whose creed consisted mainly 
in dancing, and who, after committing unheard- 
of crimes, were overpowered and slain by the 
Elector ; “ and thus,” says Prynne, “were sent 
down to dance with frisking satyrs.” The 
records of the jumpers and dancing dervishes 
furnish similar instances of fanaticism. It is 
curious to observe that the lower any race is in 
the scale of humanity, the more enamored are 
they of this amusement. Gallini says, that if 
one plays a fiddle at the Gold Coast, the inhab- 
itants cannot refrain from dancing. In all sav- 
age nations the practice prevails, frequently ac- 
companied with great cruelty and licentiousness. 
In Ashantee no less than 1500 persons stand up 
at once—the king in the midst—beating time on 
the tom-toms, and killing anybody who spoils 
the figure. The Mexicans likewise dance in 
large numbers te the sound of wooden drums. 
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THE WAY HE DID IT. 

A Philadelphia paper relates an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in one of the banks in that 
city, during a recent run. In the crowd of anx- 
ious holders of checks, notes, etc., was a plain- 
looking individual, with something under his 
arm. The people in his immediate neighborhood 
seemed to think that he had a large bundle of 
promises to pay, and of course each man was in- 
terested in keeping him out until every other one 
had got the shiners. At last the man with the 
bundle exclaimed, in a loud voice: ‘ Look here, 
gentlemen, if you oply knew that I had ten 
thousand dollars in gold under my arm for your 
use, instead of keeping me out, you would push 
mein.” The way he went into the bank after 
that was illustrative of the truth that not only 
“money makes the mare go,” but the man also. 







































A NEW PROCESS. 

A patent has been taken out in England for 
splitting rocks by heat without explosion. The 
mixture used for the purpose is said to be com- 
posed of 100 parts sulphur, 100 saltpetre, 50 saw- 
dust, 50 horse manure, and 10 common salt. The 
saltpetre and common salt are dissolved in hot 
water and mixed with molasses. The other in- 
gredients are then added, the whole stirred until 
thoroughly incorporated, and the mass thus pro- 
duced rendered fit for use by being dried at a 
gentle heat. The composition, prepared in this 
manner, is introduced into holes bored in the 
rock in the same way as blasting powder, and is 
ignited by means of a fuse. It does not explode 
like gunpowder, but generates heat of sufficient 
intensity to split the rock. 

—_——_t+ oon 

Screntiric Statements.—A distinguished 
European chemist, in a recent lecture, while 
showing that all species of moving power have 
their origin in the rays of the sun, stated that 
while the iron tubular bridge over the Menai 
Straits in England, four hundred feet long, bent 
but half an inch under the heaviest pressure of a 
train, it will bend up an inch and a half from its 
usual horizontal line when the sun shines on it 
for some hours. He stated that the Bunker Hill 
Monument is higher in the evening than in the 
morning of asunny day. The little sunbeams 
enter the pores of the stone, like so many wedges, 
lifting it up. 











































Have you sEEN 1r?—Ballou’s Holiday Pic- 
torial, with over seventy large and elegant en- 
gravings, forming a mammoth folio sheet, and 
something worth preserving. For sale at all of 
the periodical depots, for ten cents per copy. Any 
person who desires a copy of this unique and 
beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us ten cents, 
and a copy will be forwarded by return of mail. 











_ Horr 

Erernity.—A Yankee discoursing on the 
sublime and bewildering subject of eternity, said, 
by way of illustration: ‘‘ My friends, after mil- 
lions and trillions of years have passed away in 
the morning of eternity, it will be a hundred 
thousand years to breakfast time.” 
ES ———————— 

Lapy-LikE AMUSEMENTS.—Queen Cleopatra 
used to try the effect of poison on her prisoners, 
and amuse herself and court by the spectacle of 
their contortions. Weare not sorry about that 
asp business, if the above is true. 































Suavixc Nores.—Mrs. Partington inquires 
in the New York Picayune what kind of razors 
are employed in shaving notes. Mr. Pic re- 
spectfully informs her that they are generally 
raisers of money. 











Frest Prar mm Bostox.—The first play 
ever performed in Boston was in 1656—and by 
an engine. It was free, and went off well. 
Nothing dry about it. 





Now is the time to form Clubs!! 


the coming year, the best volume of the Flag of 
our Union which we have yet published. It is 
now twelve years since we commenced this 
favorite journal, and at no time have we had so 
large a subscription list, or so heavy an edition 
as at this moment. 
no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, 
unflagging purpose to present to the public a 
truly valuable journal, beautifully printed upon 
the finest material, and in the best style. 


choicest original nautical stories we have ever 


THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


country, and one whose stories have found more 
readers than those of any writer on this side of 


the daring Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose 
marvellous doings and strange organization will 
be given with vivid truthfulness. 


will present the best array of original novelettes 
which we have ever given in one year, all finely 
illustrated by original drawings. We have 
several new and popular contributors also en- 
gaged, and have a fund of spicy and highly on- 
tertaining sketches, tales, and adventures in store 
for the coming volume. 


continued, and we have some additional improve- 
ments which will be introduced for the benefit 
and pleasure of our army of readers. 

























































NEW YEAR. 






















































































SUBSCRIBE EARLY!! 
We have made arrangements to produce in 


This success is the result of 


“ 


The 
ew volume will commence with one of the 


ublished, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 


—OR,— 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


The most popular novelette writer in the 


the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of 


The coming volume of the Flag of our Union 


The present popular style of our paper will be 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year...........0.005 
A ombseribers, ccc ccccccsevccces 
10 “ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the 
last rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tuer Frac or our Union, and 
one copy of BALLovu’s Prcrortat, taken togeth- 
er, $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us a club of fifty sub- 
scribers, with the money, we will present a com- 
plete set of Ballou’s Pictorial, in twelve bound vol- 
umes, fall gilt, with illumined covers, title pages, 
and indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the 
wholesale price of which is $24. Here is a chance 
for any person to obtain a superbly illustrated 
library Mere d over - thousand brilliant en- 

vings, without mone; 
er *" M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





GEORGE HAVEN, ESQ. 

We regret to learn that this gentleman has 
withdrawn from the superintendency of the Old 
Colony and Fall River Railroad, because he is 
everywhere acknowledged the most efficient and 
accomplished superintendent in New England. 
Mr. Haven is a man of sound judgment, sagac- 
ity, decision and untiring industry, and from his 
long experience, knows every motion of the 
cars, every nut and screw of the engine, and 
when the road or its fixtures are in order. He 
has reduced matters to such a system on the Old 
Colony and Fall River line, that it will almost 
conduct itself, and leaves it in the full tide of 
prosperity. Mr. Haven is going West for a 
while on his own private business, but he will 
be sought for to regulate and manage some of 
the great Western routes. He is eminently pop- 
ular here with the directors, employees, stock- 
holders and passengers, and will be a prize to 
any company that is so fortunate as to secure his 
services. His experience and administrative 
powers render him invaluable as a manager ; and 
we are confident that he will not be allowed to 
abandon entirely a business he is so admirably 
capacitated to perform with entire satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

+ ore >—_—__——_——_ 

Enterrrisinc Lapizs.—The Nottingham 
(English) Review says that Melton Mowbray can 
boast of three public characters which perhaps 
no other town can—namely, two independent 
ladies who have taken out game certificates, and 
who can enter the field and bring down the 
game equal to any male sportsman, as well as 
those indulging in fishing, hunting over a coun- 
try to hounds, ete. The other is a female black- 
smith, who is such an adept at shoeing a horse 
or working at the anvil, as to cause universal 
excitement. 





+ 


“Tug Scour.”—We hear agreeable mention 
of this fine original story, now publishing in 
“The Flag of our Union,” from all quarters. It 
is a vivid and deeply interesting tale, and most 
admirably written. We have some brilliant 
stories in hand for the forthcoming volume of our 
paper, and shall lead off with the new original 
novel by Lieutenant Murray. 

———— 8 ee 

Sap Occurrence.—Miss Vaughan, of Ber- 
lin, Rensselaer county, N. Y., one of a party re- 
cently visiting the rapids on Sterns’s Branch, 
near Barre, Vt., fell into the stream, and was 
killed upon the rocks. Her hody was taken out, 
much mangled. 





Rich anp Ux tucxy.—Chester Cass, the 
pedler run over by his own teams and instantly 
killed at Easton, Pennsylvania, a few weeks 
since, was a native of Connecticut, and said to 
be worth $60,000, amassed in his trade. 


+e + 





CuEar ExovGH.—In Wisconsin and Illinois, 
corn standing in the field has been offered at an 
average of ten cents a bushel. 








Russian InpestepNess.—The public debt 
of Russia is said to amount to 6,933,000,000 
francs, about $1,386,600,000. 

_ Oreo" 


Earty Risixne.—Tom Hood said : 


“ He that’s fond of early stirring 
Must be 8 rpoon.” 


be a cure for the poison of the rattlesnake. 
fiat purple-top turnip that weighed 14 1-2 pounds. 


wise man’s keeps quiet in his bosom. 


year to pay for his civic hospitalities. 


with a perpetual grin. 


making himself ridiculous. 
most fond of the ladies, are unpopular with them. 
do an annual business of $300,000. 
foundation and terminate in a point. 
the effect of immigration, 2,127,746 in 16 years. 
that stick in the memory. 
the eldest son of Franklin’s only daughter. 
longer it dwells upon the mind. 
ulation of Canada has been 729,172 souls. 
as thy own self. 
coal it takes for a trip of a Collins steamer. 
side ; do not spurn simple pleasures. 
four millions—this year they are eight millions. 
often, listen at once to what it teaches. 
re-married in Fairfax county, Virginia. 
have blank leaves—infancy and old age. 


should be utterly discarded and shamed. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Wet ashes bound upon the wound, is said to 





Stephen Green, of Kensington, N. H., raiseda 
A fool’s heart is ever dancing on his lips—a 
The Spanish census, recently completed, shows 
total population of 17,000,000 souls. 
The Lord Mayor of London has $35,000 a 
A book with a quaint title resembles a face 
“How does the world use you, Jones?” 
Uses me up, thank you.” Poor Jones! 
Any man can make himself interesting by 
Addison said that those who were really the 
In Winsted, Connecticut, two of the tanneries 
An argument, like a cone, should have a broad 
The population of Ireland has decreased, from 
It is not round sentences, but pointed ones, 
Dr. Franklin Bache, of Jefferson college, is 
Advice is like snow-the softer it falls, the 
For the last five years, the increase of the pop- 
In the commission of evil, fear no man so much 
A family would only burn in forty years the 
Do not trample down the flowers by the way- 
In 1855, the taxes of New York city were 
If you would not have affliction visit you 
A couple divorced nine years ago, were lately 
Men, like books at their beginning and end, 


False pride appears most elevated just when it 





CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS., 

Very many volumes, entertaining and instruc- 
tive, have been made of curious epitaphs, faith- 
fally transcribed from the records of the cities of 
the dead. A large proportion of epitaphs pro- 
voke a smile in the reader, however grave the 
subject. Many are degignedly ludicrous, but 
many more unintentionally so. It would seem as 
if epitaph-writing were the most difficult species 
of composition, to judge by the numerous 
failures. 

The following is in the churchyard of Cray- 
ford, Kent, England : 


“To the memory of Peter Izop, who was 
thirty-five years clerk of the parish, and always 
proved himself a piogs and mirtbful man. 


“ The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out Amen. 
He married when young, like other young men; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted Amen, 

A second he took, she departed—wnat then? 
Ue married, and buried a third with Amen. 
Thus his joys aud his sorrows were treble, but then 
His voice was deep bass, as he chaunted Amen. 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 
He Jost all his wind afcer threescore and ten, 
And here with three wives he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen ” 
. 


The following is from the churchyard of Mel- 
ton Mowbray : 
“« This world’s an inn, and I her guest; 
l’ve eat and drank and took my rest 
With her awhile, and now I pay 
Her lavish bill, and go my way.” 
One of the most curious epitaphs extant is on 
a tablet in Limerick cathedral : 


‘*Mzmenti Morr. 
‘* Here lieth Littele Samuel! Barrinton, that great Under 


Taker 
Of Famious Cittis Clock and Chime Maker; 
He made his one Time goe Early and Latter, 
But now He is returned to God his Creator. 
The 19 of November Then He Seest, 
And for His Memory this Here is Pleast 
ty his son Ben 1693.” 


——_—____—___ « ee + —____—_ 

Binp1xc.—Binding in all its varieties execut- 
ed in the best manner, and at the cheapest rates, 
at this establishment. Persons having old pamph- 
lets, magazines, newspapers, sheet music, or 
engravings, which they desire to preserve, have 
only to hand, or send them in at our office, 22 
Winter Street, and they will be neatly bound 
and returned in one week. 





a 





Tae True anv Farse.—The scholar and 
the scientific man; will they measure their 
pleasures along with those of the sensualist and 
the epicure? Yet, for what nobler purpose are 
the mostof these fortunes acquired, than for in- 
dulgence in good eating, good drinking, rich 
clothes, a showy house, and for the means of 
rivalry, arrogance and ostentation ? 





ExtTREMES MEET.—In the Madras papers we 
find a copy of a letter addressed to “ His High- 
ness Sree Pulmanabha Dausa Vanche Bala 
Martanda Vurmah Koola Shukara Keereda 
Pathee Bazhiodia Ram Rajah Bhador Man-nay 
Sultan Mabarajah Rajah Shumsheer Jung Ra- 
jah of Travancore,” and signed “ Harris!” 





Banx Biiis.—In answer to frequent inquiries, 
we would say that bank bills which are current 
in the place where a subscriber resides, will al- 
ways be received at this office at par value to 
pay subscriptions. 

Jouyn Buri at Dinner.—At a harvest-home 
dinner, given by the Messrs. Roper in Kent, 
fifty-six persons disposed of 133 pounds of 
beef. 


Tae Lanp or Gotp.—The crop of cereals 
raised in California is largely ahead of the 
consumption. 











Lire’s Triats.—The trials of life are the 
tests which ascertain how much gold there is 
in us. 








SratisricaL.—We see that the aggregate 
wealth of Georgia is estimated at $328,927,618. 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


tal,” a tale of the stirring times of the old 
lution, by Oniver Bounpzasr. 


Joun Ross Dix. 


tory, by Maar 
ws Before 


brated American sculptor, whose works have won for her 
enviable fame and distinction. 


women in the 


tival of the 
A representation of a Musical Entertainment in Ma- 
nilla. 


Pl, of Chinese Nursery Maids and Children on the 


world-known historian of England, recently elevated to 
the peerage. 


Pictorial 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


RIAL, when 


maintained, at latest accounts. 
duct public affairs. 


Paris, by the Pasha of Egypt, for his son, who is 
soon to marry the present 


ther forward on the head and are larger than 
those worn during the summer—a very sensible 
improvement. 


act as umpire in the affair of the revolted dis- 
trict of Albania, claimed simultaneously by 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL | 























































For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The French Artist: or, Life Scenes in the gay Capi- 


“Swept Away,” stanzas by James Franx.in Firts. 
“The Innocent Murderers,” a story of Maryland, by 


‘ Smiles,” a poem by Wiiiam Wine. 
“The Dutchman’s Vision,” a story by Nap AnpERTON. 
“The Regalia cf Scotland,” a tale of early Scottish his- 
A. Lowz1. 

Gone ,” verses by Caanizs Srawaar. 
“Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine large portrait of Mies Harriet Hosmer, the cele- 


A picture designating the mode of introducing Turkish 
Orient. 


View of the city of Oporto, in Portugal. 


A large engraving, representing a Grand Religious Fes- 
uurecen, in India. 


Ground in Hong Kong, China. 
A large and faithful portrait of Baron Macaulay, the 


Delineation of a Ghaut or Landing Place at Cawnpore. 
View of a Chinese Tea Party, at Hong Kong, in China. 


*,* The is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


tO One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
en together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The blockade of Canton River was strictly 





The Prince of Prussia has undertaken to con- 


Six silver bedsteads have been ordered in 
ultan’s daughter. 
The winter bonnets made in Paris come far- 


Turkey is said to have applied to Austria to 


Turkey and Montenegro. 

The marble tomb of the French Admiral 
Brunt, who died on his vo home from the 
Crimea, is now comple at the Cemetery of 
Na la Chaise. It stands near that of General 

‘oy. 

The tone of the press, the pulpit, and the 
members of the government, in England, all indi- 
cate that a terrible retaliatory vengeance will be 
inflicted upon the Sepoys, and is likely also to 
extend to the whole entire population. 

A letter from Cronstadt states that the total 
number on board the Lefort line-of-battle ship, 
which lately foundered in the Baltic, amounted 
to 2000, including her crew of 800, and not 1000 
men, as was stated in the first report. One man 
alone has been saved; he was washed ashore on 
the island of Hochland. 

The British assaulted Delhi on the 14th of 
September, and effected a lodgment; and after 
six days’ obstinate resistance, on the 20th, ob- 
tained possession of the entire city. Numerous 
mutineers escaped, among them the King of 
Delhi and two sons. The British loss killed 
and wounded, up to the 16th, was 600, including 
50 officers. Gen. Wilson ordered no quarter to 
be given, but the women and children were 
spared. 


Wewrrops of Wisdom. 


All is sugar to the vain, even the praise of fools. 
To the epicure “living well’ means ‘ good 
iving.” 








Shame of poverty is almost as bad as pride of 
ith. 


Religion is like the sea—the more one views it, 
the more boundless it appears. 

The man of honor makes no vow, but acts as 
if he had made one. 

A man who is not ashamed of himself need 
never be ashamed of his early condition in life. 


A man must feel his own strength, before he 
can make an impression with it upon others. 
Proud men never have friends: neither in 
prosperity, because they know nobody; nor in 
adversity, because then nobody knows them. 
There are men whose elevation in life only 
tends to lower them in the social scale. Their 
rise is, seemingly, from the pit only to the gallery. 
No young lady, who ever expects to become a 
wife and mother, has received a finished educa- 
tion, until she has qualified herself to take the 


of a family 
Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a 


thousand kicks. A kind word is more valuable 
to the lost, than a mine of gold. 


When you hear a drunken man vowing tem- 
perance, you may be sure his vows are written 
only in water—effervescing water, with a very 
strong proportion of brandy in it. 

Ridicule is like mud—the chap must be clever, 
indeed, who, let all his ways be picked as gin- 
gerly as possible, doesn’t come in for some smal! 

rtion of it. Frequently, those who try to avoid 
it the most, receive the most. 





Soker’s Wudget. 


Why are the ladies of Missouri so sweet ! 
Because they are Mo. lasses. 

An insult to a negro—to tell him he hasn’t as 
much color as usual. 

Why is an unwelcome guest like a shady 
tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 

A whistling cobbler will earn as much again 
money a8 @ cordwainer who gives way to low 
spirits and indigestion. 

The other day a fellow named Tom was lyin 
upon the floor, when his mother observing him 
asked, “are you ill?” ‘I am rather low,”’ 
replied Tom. 

A man came near dying in California, by put- 
ting on a pair of clean stockings and drinking « 
glass of cold water—an experiment he had not 
tried for many years before. 

Did the defendant approach the plaintiff’s 
seriatem ?” inquired an attorney, in a case of as- 
sault and battery, the other day. “No, sir-ce,”’ 
was the reply; “ he went at ‘em with a poker.” 

There is a capital story of some one who 
prayed that the Lord would “bless the potato 
crop, which seemed to have been smitten in his 
displeasure, and regard with special smiles the 
few planted in our back garden.’ 

“‘ May it please the court,” said the learned 
counsel, on rising, “if ever there was a case 
which more than any other case required carefal 
comparison with former cases, this case is that 
case.” And the judge, interrupting hir, asked, 

“ Which case, brother ?”’ 

A buffoon, at the court of Francis 1, com- 
plained to the king that a great lord threatened 
to murder him for uttering some jokes about 
him. “If he does,” said Ob gh 
hanged in five minutes after.” “I wish your 
majesty would hang him five minutes before.” 








sons came into our office during one day 
week asking alms, ten of whom were more or 
less intoxicated. One of them was given a loaf 
of broad and went directly to a rumn-hole with it. 
He son came out and threw the bread under a 
neighboring building. 
bread also, but instead of eating it, fed it to a 
horse which was tied at the sidewalk.” 


finely educated musician, one of the best organ- 
ists in America, and a distinguished com 

for that instrument, committed suicide afew days 
since in Philadelphia, where he had resided for a 
number of years. Mr. Zeuner lived for a lon, 
while in Boston, and will be well remembered 
there. 


for vels in Moosup River, near the Killingly line, 
one night lately, they 
33 pounds ; length 21 
ence 6 3 8 inches, 
had 8 fins, 4 on each side; and was o! 
green color, with dark spots about the head. 


produced the present season in the ~~ 
counties of New York exceeds that of an 
vious year by hbout one third. It is estimated 
thut in the counties referred to, there have been 
made at least, 70,000 firkins more butter than 
ever before in one season. 


a meeting for gettin; 
There are large num 
and ferocious species, prowlin, 
making night hideous with 
destroying large numbers of sheep, calves and 
pigs 


burned to death last week. 
fire, and, having removed a sick daughter from 
one of the rooms of the house, he is supposed to 
have been overcome with fati 
80 as not to be able to effect his escape. 


N. H., since the depression of business, is esti- 
mated at 3000. The reduction of labor in me- 
chanical and miscellaneous business, outside of 
eo corporations, has been greater than in the 
mills. 


Times, to see a sturdy fellow, with a cigar in his 
mouth which cost as much as a loaf of bread, 
following a band of music and 

with the inscription, “ Bread or 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The Newark Advertiser says: ‘“ Eleven 





Test 


Another was given some 


Charles Zeuner, a gentleman well known as a 


While Geo. Hubbard and his son were fishing 


tured a fish weighing 
t 4 inches; circumfer- 
ring off like a pickerel ; 
a dark 


It is said that the quantity of butter and cheese 
dairy 
pre- 


The citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, lately called 
up a grand wolf hunt. 
rs of wolves, of a | 

about that city, 
ir howling, and 


Mr. Wycott, a bailiff, in Pictou, C. W., was 
His house caught 


e and hot smoke 


The diminution of population of Manchester, 


An alarming spectacle, says the New York 


ing a banner 
ork.” 

Miss Gardiner, who was made captive by the 
Indians at Spirit Lake, and rescued from Inkpa- 
ducah’s band, after suffering outrageous treat- 
ment, was married in August, and resides near 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Mr. Henry String of South Carolina, adver- 
tised last month that a gay young fellow had run 
off with his two daughters. This is the most 
reprehensible instance of two Strings to one bow 
we ever heard of. 

Mrs. Lee, the accomplished daughter of the late 
lamented Gecrge Washi: n Parke Custis, con- 
tinues at ‘ Arlington,” and it is understood will 
in fature preside over the beautiful and justly 
celebrated homestead. 

A vessel arrived at Philadelphia lately, from 
Genoa, bringing 125 passengers, all of whom 
intend proceeding west, for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the culture of the grape, with a view 
to the production of wine. 

A —— Fag woe of Washi 

of Mr. Thom, the artist, recen 
Edalee York ‘ M 
a m 


‘k, was sold — to 
was k 
for $210. 


It 

Mr. Loring Crocker, of Barnstable, has raised 
this season on one stock, and consequently from 
one bean, 106 pods, which yielded 453 ose 
That is doing pretty well for one bean. Who 
can beat it ? 

Norman Van Buren, of Ballston, New York, 
was killed emg by the accidental discharge 
of a gun, which he was cleaning. He was to 
y vg m married on the evening of the same 

ay. 

The Mayor and Councils of Washington have 
passed an ordinance imposing a fine of not less 
than twenty dollars upon any person convicted 
of carrying deadly or dangerous weapons. 

The captain and two mates belon; to an 
English ship have been sentenced to ig at 
Liverpool, for torturing a boy to death at sea. 

A wealthy and charitable gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, distributes, at his own expense, eight 
hundred loaves of bread per week to the poor. 

An elegant carriage, which cost $1500, was 
sold in New York, pn Ri for $394. ; 

Sixty colonies of bees were taken to California 
by a late steamer. 


m, the 
placed 

satisfy 

of L down 








Marriages. 
Pm. this oe, a Mr. Miner, Mr. George A. Cole to 
By Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Thomas Halsted to Miss Mercy 
J. Bartlett. of Charlestown. 


By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Albert F. Chandler to Miss Mar- 
tha R. Fuller. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Johnston to Miss 
Lyaia A. A. Dyer. 

By Rev. Mr. Gilbert, of West Newton, Mr. Augustine 
W. Gardner, of Columbia, Ill., to Miss Louise M. Whit- 


man. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Robert H. 
Johnson, of Ithica, N. Y., to Miss Frances Eleanor Alien. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Copp, Mr. Charles B. Fisher to 
Miss Sarah A. J illey 

At pee lepe by Rev. Mr Tluntington, Mr. Thomas 
Hancock to M = wage ee 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. J. Edwin Swan 
to Mies Annie E. Tower. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Charles H. Cadin to 
Miss Lois Kehew. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Franklin Curtis, 
Esq., of Quincy, to Miss Caroline 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Hanks, Mr. Joseph V. R. Parker 
to Miss Sarah I. Forbush. 

At Newbury by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Charles W. 
Davis to Mise Mary Ann Messenger. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maitby, Mr. George W. Mars- 
ton to Mrs. Kivira R. Greenwood. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. William H. 
Howland to Miss Charlotte G. Courtney. 


Deaths. 

















liam H. Whittemore, 31; Mrs. Smith, 27; 
Charles F. H. Moring, bag Miss Ashland, 21; 
Mr. Frederic A. Sumner, 60; Mr rick Cartiste, Zl; 


Mr. Thomas Rowin, 46; P 
Phineas and Augusta 8. Btowe, 3 mos. 5 days. 
Elizabeth Eaton, 72; Mrs. Hannsh 


At Roxbury, Miss 
Wateon, 83. 
At Charlestown. Mrs. Pamelia A. Cushman, 21; Mr. 
Joriah L. Shattuck, 
At Reading. Mr. Samuel T. Ruggles, 68; Mrs. Carcline 
Grouard, % 


At Lynn, Mrs. Sophronia Turner, (6; Mr. John Keu- 


ney, 54; Mr . ’ 
At Salem, Mrs. Abba W. Moore; Mrs. Jane Howe, 70 
At Marblehead, Widow Lydia Thompson, &2; Mrs. Car- 


w 


oline LeBreton Hammond, 47 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Berah E. Hanscom, 29; Miss 
Catherine Farnham, 71. 
At Sterling, Mrs. Lucy D. Crane Davis, 62 | 
At Midaieboroogh, Mire tarah le. 87. 98; ine j 
t Worcester, Hicherts 
Jeme 8 Culver, 20. eases 
At Princeton, Mr. Charles , 77. 
At Pall River, Miss Sarah A 2 
at Amherst, Widow Phebe Moore 


At New Braintree, Joseph W. Edson, Esq, @ 















[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A YEAR AGO. 
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SY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 





Day softly now is fading, 

And nature's voice low dies; 
The quiet sir is laden 

With autamn’s perfumed sighs; 
And at this hour of evening, 

When heaven's zephyrs flow, 
T'm full of mournful musings 

Of but a year ago. 


A year ago ‘twas only, 
My heart with joy was light; 
But now I’m ead and lonely, 
And day within {s night; 
For then she stood beside me, 
And both of us were one; 
But she is taken from me, 
And I am left alone. 


Though joined, soon rudely parted 
By cruel death's cold hand; 
And one doth, broken-hearted, 
Sigh for that distant land; 
And at this hour of evening, 
When heaven’s rephyrs flow, 
I'm fall of mournful musings 
Of but a year ago. 








(Written for The Flag of cur Union.) 


THE MINISTER OF WALFORD. 


BY MARTIN A. LOMBARD. 

Tue quiet town of Walford was set in the 
most terrible commotion, by the advent of a new 
minister. Old Parson Springer had “ dispensed 
with the gospel,” as Mrs. Higgins said, for 
thirty-five or forty years ; and all the prejudices 
of the elder portion of the congregation were 
aroused agaicst having any innovation upon the 
pulpit, in the shape of a modern preacher. But 
Mr. Springer had evidently outlived his useful- 
ness ; and the greater number of the people were 
clamorous for a change. 

Old Mrs. Hurley said it was a shame—so it 
was—to turn Mr. Springer out to die, like an 
old horse; and Squire Billings declared that “he 
nor his’n shouldn’t have nothing to do with turn- 
ing him out, nor getting another in.” But the 
majority were in favor of a new minister, and a 
new church; and Mr. Springer had the mortifi- 
cation of knowing that a paper was actually in 
circulation, and fands already subscribed to get 
a new charch built, when he had frequently been 
obliged to wait a long time for his scanty salary, 
on account of the alleged poverty of the first 
parish. 

The old church was sold and removed, and the 
foundation laid for a new one; and the minister 
had leave given him to withdraw. He gathered 
together the little property which he had accumu- 
lated, sold his house, and bought a little place 
out of town, where he advertised for pupils to 
board and educate. Poor old man! his heart 
was too sorely crushed by the ingratitude he had 
met with from those whom he had christened, 
married, and whose dead he had buried, to allow 
of his seeking another congregation ; so he com- 
promised with the pride which he had left in his 
heart, and permitted the people of Ashland to 
think that he retired from the ministry for his 
own pleasure. In passing, I may as well say 
that he succeeded admirably and that “ his last 
days were better than his first.” 

To return to the Walford church. Meetings 
were called, sewing-vircles organized, and moneys 
raised ; and, in as short atime as possible the 
church was completed. It cost two thousand 
dollars over the first computation ; but then, after 
they. had begun, they could not full back. The 
ladies of the sewing-circles furnished the cushions, 
the Juvenile Society gave the new Bible and 
hymn book fur the pulpit, and now nothing re- 
mained but to get the minister; and this was a 
much greater task than building the church. 

A large number of candidates appeared, 
preached their sermons, and were dismissed. 
The people of Walford first parish were growing 
fastidious. They expected a man of rare talents 
and superior oratorical powers, to preach in that 
new church; and the very people who made a 
difficulty of paying Mr. Springer four or five 
hundred dollars a year, now talked largely about 
a thousand or twelve hundred dollar minister. 
The number of candidates had now dwindled 
down to two, and the parish were to make choice 
between them. A great many would have liked 
the Reverend Mr. Haskins, a man who wore a 
turned collar, a shawl, aud a white vest. He 
was very strenuous upon points of doctrine, and 
his discourses were rather prosy than otherwise. 
He was rivalled in the affections of the people, 
however, by Mr. Gray, a man of unpretending 
manners and address, and a thoroughly practical 
preacher. Notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. 
Haskins’s friends, Mr. Gray carried the day, and 
was settled as pastor over the first parish. His 
salary was fixed at twelve hundred, and a hand- 
some house was offered for his disposal at a rea- 
sonable rent, close to the church. He closed 
with the offer, and brought his sister, a pretty 
young lady, to keep house for him. 

This disappointed a great many persons, who 
had each expected to have the minister to board ; 
but some brightened up with the idea of having 
all his arrangements to make, supposing his sis- 
ter to be a young and inexperienced girl. She 
proved, however, to be a lady of ripe years, per- 
fectly accustomed to housekeeping, and refusing 
the first offers of assistance so promptly and de- 
cidedly, as to leave no chance to renew them. 

Under her care the minister's house was keptin 
spotless neatness; at least so far as the parlor 
and study were concerned ; for the parishioners 
never got beyond that part of the house ; although 
many had tried to make some excuse for getting 
there. Miss Gray was an experienced soldier, 
and had no idea of having any surprise upon her 
movements, ? 

In vain old Mrs. Twaddles asked what cook- 
ing stove they used, or Miss Finikin the parish 
dress maker wished to be informed as to the 
precise length of the bed chambers ; Miss Gray 
gave the name of the stove maker, and the 


measure of the rooms, with the most provoking | 


calmness, as if she did not know how anxious 
her questioners were to get a sight at her house, 


| 





and report. With all this, there were yet several 
of the old school, who still continued to mourn 
the downfall of the old church, and the ancient 
ministerial sway of Mr. Springer; and by these 
people Mc. Gray was held insmalliepute. They 
sighed for the times when the minister was 
dressed differently and acted differently from 
other men; and were scandalized at Mr. Gray’s 
waving hair, and his repudiation of the white 
** choker.” 

Nor was this the sum of his enormities. He 
had been known to ride out on horseback with a 
young lady who was visiting his sister; and what 
the old school did not find fault with, the new 
one was all ready to censure. Why couldn’t he 
take a wife from his own parish? What were 
“out of-town,” girls brought here, to take the 
affections of the minister by force, when here were 
Susan Somers and Belinda Thayer and Anna 
Mulford, and a dozen more, that would have 
made better wives for him ? 

But Mr. Gray had no intention of marrying 
the pretty Ella Morse, his sister’s intimate friend. 
She was engaged to a sailor—a bluff, but honest, 
good-natured sailor, who would have brought 
home gold and diamonds for her daily food, if 
she could have possibly eaten them. They were 
to be married when he came again ; and this was 
her farewell visit to Walford, and then Horace 
Gray was to marry them, and his sister was to 
be bridesmaid—and then the brave sailor and his 
new wife were to sail fur India. 

No, this was not Horace Gray's love. Miss 
Finikin began seriously to believe that she her- 
self was the object of the minister’s attachment. 
In one of her almost daily visits to the minister’s 
house, as she went back and forth on her dress- 
making business, he had asked her about the 
state of the Sabbath school library, and had 
urged her to take charge of it as librarian. On 
another occasion, when she had happened in, as 
she was going to her work, and his carriage 
stood at the door, it began to rain, and he had 
politely taken her up to Mrs. Higgins’s as she 
had no umbrella. 

The sensitive heart of the spinster was com- 
pletely subdued by these attentions, and her 
active imagination began to familiarize itself 
with the idea of becoming the minister’s wife, so 
completely, that it would have been rash for any 
one to attempt disabusing her of her delusion. 
She was completely infatuated. 

Mr. Gray had asked leave of absence for two 
successive Sabbaths, and Miss Finikin’s suscepti- 
ble heart was beating with the hope that she was 
to be the companion of his journey. But alas, 
the house was shut up in a most mysterious man- 
ner only an hour after she had made her morning 
call; in which she had vainly looked for the 
demonstrations of approaching travel, and as 
vainly asked when they were going, and still 
more vainly tried to beg the third place in their 
carriage. 

The house was shut up, and the minister and 
his sister gone. They went on Monday, and could 
be absent nearly three weeks, by only returning 
on Saturday before the third Sabbath; and yet 
fur this long absence Mr. Gray had not account- 
ed to a single person in his parish! Floating 
murmurs of disapprobation were followed by 
louder and more open demonstrations of anger 
from the older members of his society, and as to 
Miss Finikin, she took to her bed. We who 
alone are in the secret, must whisper whither he 


ent. 

To hurry through the marriage ceremony that 
united Captain Ingalls and Ella Morse together, 
to leave his sister to make the bridal tour with 
them, and to make a brief call on his father and 
mother, was but the work of a single day, with 
the impatient minister. The glowing sunset of 
the next day found him walking slowly and 
wearily up a vine-covered walk thet led to a rich 
and luxurious residence, on the banks of a beau- 
tiful river. 

So calm and peaceful lay the river, that every 
object on its banks and the gorgeous sky itself 
was mirrored distinctly on its surface. ° It was 
like an enchanted stieam; and that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the spell, there too 
was the water nymph—the Naiad—standing, 
half concealed by the beautiful willows that hung 
lovingly over its brim. A basket of fresh water- 
lilies, and her bare, dripping feet, told what her 
occupation had been. She looked at the wet fuet 
shining like ivory, and blushed deeply. A hasty 
wave of the hand and a murmured excuse was 
all that she deigned to the weary-fuoted man, 
who had come far, and travelled long to see this 
very water nymph. 

She returned in a few moments and invited 
him into the house. Her manner seemed cold 
and stately, and the minister was evidently hurt, 
if not offended by it. He followed her intoa 
room that was hung with crimson. The setting 
sun was shedding its last rays upon the windows, 
and heightened the effect of their deep red dra- 
pery. It rested on the pale cheek of Isabel 
Maine, and imparted such a flush as the red 
camelia or rose sometimes does to an alabaster 
vase over which it hangs 

She did not relax at all from her proud look ; 
and to do the minister justice, he did not look 
very humble or supplicating either. It was evi- 
dent that some element had been at work, divid- 
ing two souls, which it would seem might come 
safely and easily together, aud which of their 
own accord would never have parted. Isabel 
accorded him the same courtesy that she would 
have given to any stranger, and no more; but 
she was obviously ill at ease; and had to hide 
her emotion under pretence of arranging the 
lilies in dishes of Bohemian glass, making them 
borrow a tint from their red hue. It was like 
rosy wine in crystal goblets, in its effect, this 
mingling of red and white. Horace Gray per- 
ceived it, and spoke of its wondrous effect upon 
the mind; this rich blendiog of flowers artistically. 
From this, their conversation broadened into a 
wider sphere, embracing almost every combina- 
tion of colors ia art or im nature; from the 
arching of the rainbow, down to the tiny pink 
shell on the seashore, from the highest painting 
to the blending of the simplest flowers. 

And the lovers—for they had been, nay, were 
still lovers—conversed calmly and coolly on all 
these things, and left, untouched, the great senti- 
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ment which was filling, absorbing, overwhelming 
both their hearts, under this cloud of estrange- 
ment. Once only they came near. Isabel's 
hand trembled until she came near dropping the 
beautiful red dish in which she was arranging 
the lilies ; and Horace, as he saved it from falling, 
touched her hand. That pressure brought back 
old memories to each, but neither spoke; and 
Horace resumed his distant seat. 

“You will stay with us to-night, Mr. Gray, of 
course,” said Isabel; ‘‘it is too far to the Dale 
Hoase for you to return ” 

“That depends—” said Mr. Gray. “I must 
know first whether my visit is welcome. If not, 
the longest walk or darkest night would of course 
be a better alternative.” 

“You will not pain me, Mr. Gray, I sincerely 
hope, by making any allusion to the past in any 
way. I invite you to stay, in all courtesy, and 
trust you will accept my hospitality in the same 
light. Iam expecting papa trom a journey, but 
he will not be here until late. We will take tea 
before he comes.” 

Not until late; then he would have an unlooked- 
for chance to renew his suit, or at least to clear 
off old scores, befure Colonel Maine should make 
his appearance. He had come for a definitive 
talk with Isabel, and this would give him the 
opportunity. He acceded to her request to take 
tea, and followed her to the supper room. 

Notwithstanding it was summer time, the trees 
and shrubs grew so thickly about the house at 
Bellevue as to make a fire desirable; and this 
want was met by a large, sparkling wood fire, 
blazing on the ample hearth of the supper room. 
It was a fine long room, with painted walls of a 
cool tintof drab, and hung with pictures. A tiny 
fountain sprang up near the table, and the light 
was subdued by shades of ground glass. 

The supper table showed the delicate taste of 
Isabel, in its beautiful napery, and the wealth of 
her father in costly cut glass and silver. 

“Tcan give her no gauds like these,” sighed 
Horace to himself, as he surveyed the magnili- 
cence before him. ‘ How much will she have to 
give up, if she should consent to share my lot. 
Ah, will she ever be contented to be the wife of 
a country minister?” 

And truly, as he looked around and saw the 
luxury by which she was surrounded, he thought 
that even if their old feud could be made up, he 
would hardly dare to take her from that home, 
unless he could give her a corresponding one. 
Her tastes so refined and fastidious, her choice 
of society so almost exclusive as he knew it 
to be, how would she bear the companionship of 
Mrs. Higgins and Miss Finikin ? 

Almost for the first tine, Horace felt the curse 
of poverty. This being, whom he would have 
enshrined if he could ia a crystal palace, where 
no ruder touch should have visited her than the 
soft pressure of the water lilies she had been 
gathering, against her cheek ; how could he sub- 
ject her, if even she would consent to the self- 
denial, the absence of all luxury, the probable 
discomforts of a third rate parson’s residence in 
a third rate village! He said this last sentence 
to himself with great bitterness. His eye was 
resting at that moment on a painting, whose cost 
would have almost doubled his own yearly salary, 
and he had come to ask Isabel fo share that life ! 

It seemed at the moment, that it was too ab- 
surd to think of—this asking her voluntarily to 
make a change like that—and yet, how to give 
up the long dream of his youth! the dream that 
Isabel had herself encouraged’ until the last time 
they had met. 

But even when he was a youth at college, and 
with no visible means of support, the distance 
between them did not seem so immeasurable as 
now, that his fate seemed fixed, chained down to 
mediocrity through life. It almost seemed to 
him that if Isabel should accept him now, that he 
should tremble on the threshold of his coming 
happiness, and dread to fasten her down to such 
a life as his. These thoughts flashed through 
his mind in the brief moment in which she had 
left him to himselt. 

They sat down to tea, Horace vainly trying to 
shut out the picture that would unconsciously 
fill his mind’s eye, of Isabel sitting thus at his 
own table at Walford. The thought made him 
silent and abstracted, and Isabel seemed hardly 
equal to the task of playing hostess to her silent 
guest. 

They had sat thus for scme time, when a 
hasty footstep on the gravel walk proclaimed 
Colonel Maine’s return. He entered, looking 
flushed and worried; and when forced by the 
sight of a guest to grow calmer, his face assumed 
a deadly pallor. Isabel hovered around her 
father, anxious and fearful, yet not daring to ask 
what was the cause of his discomposure. As 
she passed her hand caressingly over his hair, 
she started to find that it was dripping with wet. 
Surely, the dews had not fullen so heavily as 


that. 
Her father had greeted Horace when he came 


in, but with a hand as cold a3 death; and he 
now sat down beside him and drank cup after 
cup of strong tea, but tasted nothing else. 
Horace remembered that this man’s pride had 
partly influenced his daugh’er to withdraw her 
affection, or at least the show of affection from 
him. Had he not remembered, he could have 
pitied him more deeply than he did now. 

Colonel Maine arose and left the table. His 
daugh'er and guest fullowed him to the wide 
fire-place, where they remained in silence, until 
the servant removed the tea things. Isabel 
looked mournfully at her father, and although 
some of her old affection for Horace was rising 
in her heart, she yet wished him away, so that 
her father might unburden the trouble which was 
evidently crushing his spirit. 

She did not need to wish him away, for as 
soon as the doors were shut and all was still, her 
father, with the great drops of perspiration still 
beading his forehead, revealed the cause of his 
present state. 

Bellevue, with all its manifold beauties of 
scenery, its model farm—the pride of Colonel 
Maine’s heart, next to his daughter—his exten- 
sive city property, all had vanished away from 
his grasp, by the villany of asingle man, and 
that man one whom he had befriended ! 

Isabel listened in tears. She cvald not at that 


moment command ‘the heroism and ‘fortitude 
which she had so often admired in Irving’s ad- 
mirable ‘ Wife.” Bellevue was dear to her 
heart. Here she had been born and rearcd; 
within its sacred wood the dust of her mother 
was sleeping; it would break her father’s heart 
to leave it, for though apparently cold and stern, 
she knew the depth of feeling that lay beneath 
that proud exterior. She could not speak peace 
then to his troubled soul. Had Bellevue been 
spared, she could have borne all else ; but this lay 
too near her heart’s centre to be lightly given up. 

Horace rose, but Colonel Maine’s hand was on 
his arm. ‘“ Do not leave us, Mr. Gray,” he said, 
“your province is to attend upon sorrow and 
trouble. Do not forsake your old friends now.” 

Horace was surprised into a sudden expression 
of sympathy which the moment before he would 
not have uttered for the world. 

“ Bless you, Mr. Gray, for this kind expression 
of feeling towards us. My poor Isabel, do not 
weep so. We are no worse off than many others. 
There, there, go to your room, my darling, and 
bathe that face, and come back to me smiling, if 
you can.” 

Isabel obeyed him, glad to relieve herself, by 
ohe powerful burst of tears, after which she hoped 
to go back, calm, if not smiling. 

As soon as she was gone, Culonel Maine turn- 
ed to his guest and thus addressed him, “ Mr. 
Gray, I once treated you cavalierly, when you 
paid your addresses to my daughter. From my 
soul I ask you to forgive me for that pride 
which is now so completely humbled. Would 
to Heaven that I had acceded to your wishes 
then. Isabel would then have had a protector 
in this hour of trouble, which I feel will too 
surely deprive her of a parent’s care. At my 
age, Mr. Gray, there can be no possible chance 
of retrieving a fortune so whoily dissipated to 
the winds as mine is. Mr. Gray, may I ask you 
if you came here to night with any intention of 
trying to shake the pride which 1 showed you 
when last we met, and which I enforced upon 
my daughter to imitate ?” 

“I came here to night, Colonel Maine, to tell 
Isabel that my lot in lite was settled, that asa 
poor country minister, I could only hope for a 
bare subsistence to offer to any woman’s accept- 
ance ; but that my heart was as devoted to her 
image as ever, and if pride, or any other obstacle 
still came between us, 1 would only look upon 
her once more, and then bid her farewelli—but 
that no other could share my life; that the 
dream of my youth, visionary as it was, could 
never be renewed for another.” 

“ By Heaven, Mr. Gray, I would almost offer 
Isabel to your acceptance now, so keenly do I 
feel her desolate situation, were it not that you 
would have reason to think that I would sutfer 
a@ man to marry my daughter, whom 1 would 
not have received when she was in expectancy 
of a fortune atmydeath. But 1am thankful that 
1 have it in my power to desuroy even that idea, 
if you should entertain it. Isabel has a leuer 
from me, daved long before this calamity was 
dieamed of—as fur back as January last, in 
which I distincily gave her permission ww accept 
you. Her answer J have here.” 

He took a crumpled lewer from the private 
drawer of a desk, and fuiding down the com- 
mencement, he puinted to these sentences, “ Your 
permission comes wo late, dear father, as I shall 
probably never see Horace Gray again. I hear 
that he is settled in Walford. 1 will not blame 
you, but you do not know how much I have 


suffered.” 
“ Nor,” continued Mr. Maine, “can she know 


what I have suffered, fur that hour of pride and 
seltishness. Mr. Gray, I was a father, eager and 
ambitious of honors fur my only child. Say, if she 
were not worth that anxiety t’ 

Mr. Gray’s impassioned assent was prevented 
by Isabel’s entrance, calm and even smiling, as 
her father had wished. She sat down beside him, 
not dariag to look in his face, lest her composure 
should again desert ner. Colonel Maine rose 
and left them to themselves. What passed be- 
tween the lovers that night, of acknowledge- 
ment of error, of the clearing up of a whole year's 
mistakes, of hope, and trust, and simple fauh fur 
the future, no one knew but themselves. 





The minister returned to Walford as silently 
ashe went. All that the people knew, was that 
his sister was there several days before him, and 
that his house underwent a@ thorough cleansing 
and freshening up. Bright summer flowers 
adorned the two rvuoms which were still the only 
ones into which even Miss Finikin was admitted. 
She had the entree of the study, to take books 
whenever she pleased, and she was now flutter- 
ing with excitement to welcome the minister, fur 
she had seen his winduws open that morning. 
How was she disappointed when she found he 
had not arrived. Alas, poor old girl! she had a 
greater than that, when on the next bright, dewy 
Sabbath morniug, after the congregation were ali 
seated, Mr. Gray was seen opening his pew door 
befure he a:c-nded the pulpit, to give entrance to 
his sister, aod a young and beautiful woman, in 
spotless bridal whice! * 

Fans and smelling-bottles were in requisition 
that day! Miss Finikin almost fainted, and 
Cordelia Bright, the deacon’s dauzhter, who had 
been fluttered into the belief that Mc. Gray liked 
her, actually burst into tears. 

The next Sabbath sfier that, Colonel Maine 
was also present; and atthe clove of the last 
service, the whole society were invited to call ou 
the minister the next evening. 

It would perhaps be beyond belief, if it were 
stated that everybody liked the minister's wife ; 
but it may be safely said that no minister’s wife 
ever gave more general satisfaction. 

Bellevue was lost to both father and daughter, 
but Culonel Maine gathered enough frum the 
wreck of his fortune, to keep a comfortable room 
at the parsonage at his own expense; and iu the 
decline of his life, he found that the cares and at 
tentions of ason, as Horace Gray truly was to 
him, were better than houses and lands. And 
tiuly, the brightening roses on Isabel’s cheeks 
were worth all he lost at Bellevue. 

Mrs. Higgins shakes his head, and says “ Well 
you'll never see such @ piece of sculpter agin, as 
that old pulpit was!” 


THE RAIN. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 
Tr comes back to me, O so plainly, as ¥ sit 
alone in my room to-day, and listen to the steady 
fall of the rain; looking occasionally towards the 
high hills between which and the sky, there lies 
abroad selvage of fog and mist, a June day, 
long ago, when the stern falling of the rain 
seemed to beat and drive against my young, 
bared heart. 

The sun had shone very brightly all that week ; 
the sky had been blue and bright, as only a June 
sky can be; and the flowers lay in crowns and 
garlands all over the gardens, fields and meadows. 
I thanked God for this, for I thought it would be 
easier and pleasanter for my mother to go to her 
“new home among the angels,”” when the air 
was soft and sweet with the smell of flowers. 

Did you ever, reader, see your home darken, 
as if » creat and sudden night had set upon it? 
Did you ever go about holding closely and 
eagerly to your heart, the vines that drooped 
over the windows, and bending your head sofily 
to the sweet petals of the rose, thinking that they 
were so very near God in their purity, that they 
could tell you of the loved ones gone? Was 
there ever a time in your life, when you could not 
rest and sleep upon your pillow, for the grief you 
carried in your heart, for a white, motionless 
form lying cold and calm under the same roof 
with yout Ifso, between your heart and mine, 
runs one golden wire of sympathy, which, alone 
though it may be, will yield to the touch of sweet 
music. 

There was such a time to mo, but the san 
shone through it all, and the moonlight came 
every night, so that the vines by the window 
were plain to be seen, and the white and red 
blossoms by the garden paths were more beauti- 
ful and true to me, with tho tear-like drops shin- 
ing upon their faces 

A coffin was brought into our house, with a 
velvet pall sweeping down its sides, and dropping 
its heavy fringe upon the carpet. <A coffin! 
God is very near the home where a pall is spread. 
A coffin, and my mother’s dear, loving face lying 
calm and sweet fpon its satin pillow! I might 
have fallen in my sorrow beside her, crying for 
help, and those eyes would not even have un- 
closed to look upon me. I might have wept 
tears of blood, and yet her pale lips would not 
have opened to give me one little word of com- 
fort. She was dead ! 

I looked with tears into her grave. The rough 
earth shut out the sunshine, as it fell heavily 
upon the coffin-lid. “Then the day of darkness 
came. Our home was warm and comfortable; 
the lights were bright within it of an evening ; we 
were sheltered from the wind and rain. But 
away out from the village, far from any human 
habitation, my mother was lying, cold, cold! 
The sky was gray above her; the white mist 
hung in great wreaths upon the hills; and the 
never ceasing rain fell upon her grave, through 
that long, long day. 

I was but a child. Who but He who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not,” came near enough my heart to 
hear its wailings, and to comfort me ? 

Then, the word death brought befure my eyes 
an iron gateway, rising stern and gloomily before 
a road of darkness ; now, I see a bridge of light, 
spanning a shining river. A half-score of years 
have passed since that day, and stiil the rain falls 
upon new-made graves; graves of little children 
with flowers upon their heads—graves of noble 
fathers and loving mothers. There is one trust 
for us all, and yet, in the name of ‘ Our Father,” 
though I never meet you, dear suffering ones, 
let me stretch out lovingly my hands to you, 

. and drop, while I bow my head with yours, tears 
for your sorrows. 
—_—_—— —- « wee > ——_— 
BROADEST AT THE BASE. 


Young man, one of the first things you ought 
to consider is Aow to build upa character. Allow 
us to tell you one fact about it, which we have 
learned from observation : it must be built like a 
pyramid to be firm and lasting—broad ut the base. 
‘Then the foundation must be good, or even # pyr- 
amid would crack and fall to pieces. Get @ 
reputation, from early boyhood, fur truth, hon- 
esty, industry, obedience to parents and teachers, 
and above all, piety. By-and by your character 
will be as firm as a pyramid ; a hostofcalumnia- 
tors could not overthrow it. Batif youtn and 
early life is bad, to build a character ou such a 
beginning would be almost as difficult as to build 
and poits a pyramid on its apex.—New York 
Jadependent 

———-“+ weom 


GOOD NATURE, 


{ -Good nature redeems many faults. More than 
beauty, wealth, power, genius, it causes men and 
women to beloved. If there are no shining qual- 
ities whatever in the character, even should were 
be considerable intellectual detiviency, yet if a 
good temper beams bright on the countenance, 
we ask fur nothing more. We pause not, we do 
not question or hesitate, but surrender at unve to 
the fascinations of the good und houest soul that 
has set upon his face the seal of this admirable 
quality.— Boston Olive Branch. 


nr rn ne ee ree 
FIVE BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesia 
bound form, each elegantly itusirated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest bovks ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the five novels, post puid. on the receipt of 
ninety cents. We are resolved upon siumal! profits and 
quick sales: 
THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Tur Youno Lion 
or Mount Hom. A rowauce of the Eastera World. 


The best story which the author has ever written. 
Di igiavatecdsagiechceqesaieed SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tuk Suvcocer oF rus 
CuesaPsacs. A story of the ea audourown coast. A 
brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a tavurite author. 

. J INGKAUAM 

THE PIONESa: or. Tes Apvewrorens or Tae Nompen 
A captivating and vivid Awe:icao stry—-true to the 
life of the backwoods. By.....De J. Mf KOBINSUN 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tut Onscte ano 
tts Parst. One of the author's charming Kastera 
stories which have gained for him such « reputation. 
WU. wcccsccccccncse -+. SYLYANUS COBB, Ja 
THE HEARTS SECRET: or. Tue Foutv.rs or a 
Soupisa. A story of love and the low istituder. A 
charming tale from one of our o'd a: d favorite wully re 
LIEU LE NANT MUKEAY. 


E.scloss the money and receive either or all by retors 
of mail 
| i For sale at all of the periodical depots 





(Written for The Fiag of car Union } 
POOR ELEANOR! 





BY JAMES PRAPELIN FITTS. 





Ever unquilet, newer at rest, 
Kleanor looks from ber door; 
Wild are her eyes, and her hair wadrest 
Pails unconfined o'er her aliken vest, 
Hauds ou her bosom tightly pressed, 
Aud thus she gages away to the weet, 
Over the dreary, desolate moor. 


“ When will he come!—when will he come! 
llere I wait day after day, 
Sitting aud sighiog stone fa the gloom 
Avd cheertessners of this lonely room, 
Waiting for him who never comes home 
Cruel tover! who went away 
Ne'er to return— 0, where does he ream! 


‘* Yet, methinks they told me « tale, 
Many « year ago, 
Of « body found fn the lonely vale, 
Frightful with b!eod—and with frees pale, 
Looks of affright, aud many o wall, 
Told of the death of Rgberte; 
Cruel friends— to deceive me eo! 


** You, it wae falee— for he came that night, 
Came and stood by my sleepless bed 
With bleeding wounds, but his face was white, 
Pallid and ghastly—a horrible sight! 
And when I oried aloud in my fright, 
Sadly, mournfully shaking his head, 
Then and forever my lover fled!’ 


Thas che marmurs incessantly, 
Mind a desert—reason fed, 
Wandering unqulescently 
lo haunts where Ae was wont to be, 
Gasiog around uoheedingly, 
Speaking thus of him long dead, 
“T must walt—he will surely return to me!" 


~~ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY WIFE EMMA, 


BY NED ANDERTOR. 


Euma was my first love—my very first, Lord 
Byron and Mary Daff loved at an unusually im- 
mature age ; so did Dante, Alfieri, and Canova; 
but none of these loved at so early an age as 
Emma and {. Except my sisters, sho was the 
first girl Iknew. I might as well try to remem- 
ber where I first saw my sisters, or my own arin 
or leg, as our first meeting. I suppose I loved 
her first because I was not alwaye with her as 
with my sisters, and next, because she was much 
prettier than they. 

The earliest I can remember of them is that 
they were romping, noisy girls, with straight 
hair, that was forever boing put behind the ears 
from before the eyes, and coming again before 
the eyes from behind the ears—girls in trousers ; 
bat the earliest I can recollect of Emma is, that 
she was a pretty little creature, prettily dressed, 
and I dare say, I fell in love with her frock at 
the same time with, and as much as with, her 
face. 
To this day an ensemble. touches me. 1 love 
that perfect agreement, that understanding be- 
tween the dress and the dressed, which one 
sometimes, nay often sees: when we think that 
te alter the position of one hair—the situation of 
one shade, the chance fall of one fold, the ar- 
rangement, purposed or accidental, of one orna- 
ment—would destroy the charm of the wholo. 
Yet with such creatures, even while one gloats in 
tranced admiration, should a chance movement 
alter nearly every point that delighted, the charm 
remains unbroken, yea, uoshaken, all is perfec- 
tion still; let it be changed, even costume, all 
variations are alike, for all are perfection. 

How clearly do I still see old dowager moth- 
ers, gossiping visitors, and all sorts of people at 
Emma's residenceand mine, with heads inclining 
a little to the right, or to the left, or to both al- 
ternately, contemplating us with smirks and 
smiles, as we lolled together on one chair or 
divan, with our litle arms around each other's 
waists. Then we, conscious of the cause of their 
smiling, would smile at them in return, and thea 
at each other, generally giving each other, at the 
same time, a fanny little hug. , 

Housemaids in caps, and fine ladies in turbans, 
would exclaim, “ Purty creturs! how they loves 
each other!” and “ Charming little pair of lov- 
ers!’ And exquisites would arrange their curls, 
and lisp, “ Most absurd attachment |” before we 
knew what love, lovers, attachment, or scarcely 
any other word of our mother tongue meant ; 
and, taught by witty parents, we called each 
other “wife” and “hasband,” when we could 
scarcely articulate those, or any other words. 

At last we parted. Her family went abroad, 
and mine staid in England, and our absurd little 
hearts nearly broke! So bitter, real, and en- 
during was my grief at the thought that I bad 
lost Emma, that my parents became quite fright 
ened, and I afterwards heard the same of Emma 
and hers. ‘Thus at the ages of six and five had 
we experienced those sweets of mutaal love, and 
those pangs of separation, which most persous 
of my present aye, twenty-three, look furward 
with a mingled and excited feeling. 

I am not rufficient metapbysician to prove 


that manhood and womanhood could not love 
more intensely, or gtieve more poignantly, than 
we two children; but if the actual feelings did 


not equal those prepared for the especial enjoying 
and suffering of maturity, they were in their de 
gree of importance and intensity, proportioned 
to the unripe state which suffered them. A blow 
may kill a child, whieh manhood’s firmly knit 
frame would scarce feel. 


1 was twelve when we next met, and at a pad | 


lic echoo!t. Ihad never furpotten Kama, bat 
was ever pratiling and bomstiag that I had already 
chosen « wile who loved me. Yes, when we 
next met, we had begun to know the meaning of 
the words—love, lovers, auachment, hushand, 
wife My silent remembrance of her daring her 
abrence, the uttering of her name by myself or 
others, wpoken references to her absence, her re 
turn, Gur meeting, our fondness, all hed ever 
kindied pleasurable sensations within me; aod 
yet, when in « letier from my mother, | was 
told that Koma was really returning, 1 wept 
mach; and whee, in snother, I was wid that she 
was actually ia town, had spoken of me, and 
was coming 10 see her brother, who wae my erty ml- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE RAIN. 


| BY MARGARET VERNE. 








Ir comes back to me, O so plainly, as ¥ sit 
| alone in my room to-day, and listen to the steady 
| fall of the rain; looking occasionally towards the 
high hills between which and the sky, there lies 
| a broad selvage of fog and mist,a June day, 
long ago, when the stern falling of the rain 
seemed to beat and drive against my young, 
bared heart. 

The sun had shone very brightly all that week ; 
the sky had been blue and bright, as only a June 
sky can be; and the flowers lay in crowns and 
garlands all over the gardens, fields and meadows. 
I thanked God for this, for I thought it would be 
easier and pleasanter for my mother to go to her 
“new home among the angels,’” when the air 
was soft and sweet with the smell of flowers. 

Did you ever, reader, see your home daz‘en, 
as if a great and sudden night had set upon it? 
Did you ever go about holding closely and 
eagerly to your heart, the vines that drooped 
over the windows, and bending your head softly 
to the sweet petals of the rose, thinking that they 
were 8o very near God in their purity, that they 
could tell you of the loved ones gone? Was 
there ever a time in your life, when youcould not 
rest and sleep upon your pillow, for the grief you 
carried in your heart, for a white, motionless 
form lying cold and calm under the same roof 
with you? Ifso, between your heart and mine, 
runs one golden wire of sympathy, which, alone 
though it may be, will yield to the touch of sweet 
music. 

There was such a time to me, but the san 
shone through it all, and the moonlight came 
every night, so that the vines by the window 
were plain to be seen, and the white and red 
blossoms by the garden paths were more beauti- 
ful and true to me, with the tear-like drops shin- 
ing upon their faces. 

A coffin was brought into our house, with a 
velvet pall sweeping down its sides, and dropping 
its heavy fringe upon the carpet. A coffin! 
God is very near the home where a pall is spread. 
A coffin, and my mother’s dear, loving face lying 
calm and sweet fpon its satin pillow! I might 
have fallen in my sorrow beside her, crying for 
help, and those eyes would not even have un- 
closed to look upon me. I might have wept 
tears of blood, and yet her pale lips would not 
have opened to give me one little word of com- 
fort. She was dead ! 

I looked with tears into her grave. The rough 
earth shut out the sunshine, as it fell heavily 
apon the coffin-lid. Then the day of darkness 
came. Our home was warm and comfortable; 
the lights were bright within it of an evening ; we 
were sheltered from the wind and rain. But 
away out from the village, far from any human 
habitation, my mother was lying, coid, cold! 
The sky was gray above her; the white mist 
., | hung in great wreaths upon the hills; and the 
never ceasing rain fell upon her grave, through 
that long, long day. 

I was but a child. Who but He who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not,” came near enough my heart to 
hear its wailings, and to comfort me ? 

Then, the word death brought before my eyes 
an iron gateway, rising stern and gloomily before 
a road of darkness ; now, I see a bridye of light, 
spanning a shining river. A half-score of years 
have passed since that day, and still the rain falls 
upon new-made graves ; graves of little children 
with flowers upon their heads—graves of noble 
fathers and loving mothers. There is one trust 
for us all, and yet, in the name of “‘ Our Father,” 
though I never meet you, dear suffering ones, 
let me stretch out lovingiy my hands to you, 
and drop, while I bow my head with yours, tears 
for your sorrows. 





_———_t oon >—___—_———_ 
BROADEST AT THE BASE, 


Young man, one of the first things you ought 
to consider is how to build up a character. Allow 
us to tell you one fact about it, which we have 
learned from observation : It must be built like a 
pyramid to be firm and lasting—broad ut the base. 
‘Then the foundation must be good, or even a pyr- 
amid would crack and fall to pieces. Get a 
reputation, from early boyhood, fur truth, hon- 
esty, industry, obedience to parents and teachers, 
and above all, piety. By-and by your character 
will be as firm as a pyramid ; a hostof calumnia- 
tors could not overthrow it. Butif youtn and 
early life is bad, to build a character ou sucha 
beginning would be almost as difficult as to build 
and poise a pyramid on its apex.—New York 


dadependent 


———— - «meres 
GOOD NATURE, 


¢ ‘Good nature redeems many faults. More than 
beauty, wealth, power, genius, it causes men and 
women to beloved. If there are no shining qual- 
ities whatever in the character, even should were 
be considerable intellectual deticiency, yet ifa 
good temper beams bright on the countenance, 
we ask fur nothing more. We pause not, we do 
not question or hesitate, but surrender at onve to 
the fascinations of the good und honest soul that 
has set upon his face the seal of this admirable 
quality.—Boston Olive Branch. 
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FIVE BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest bouks ever offered in 
this country. We will seudeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the five novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
ninety cents. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tar Yorne Lion 
or Mount Hor. A rowauce of the Eastera World. 
The best story which the author has ever written. 
BY. vccscevccccccceseccoceces's SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smucctsr or ras 
Chesapeake. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 

| brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a tavorite author. 

A Wiis sap viccrcnetesscacecsgaps sees J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE PIONEER: or, Tus ApvenTuReERs ov Tas Honpser. 
A captivating and vivid Amesican stury—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By..... Dra. J. HW ROBINSON. 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tae Onacts and 
tes Parst. Oue of the author's charming Kastern 
stories which have gained for him such « reputation. 

} WV. ccccsccsccnccsecessrscsece SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or. Tae Foaruses or a 
Soupigg. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 

tale from one of our o!d ard favorite auth« rs. 

Bos iieccowcwine ewe cnccsess LIEU CRENANT MURRAY. 


—— the money and receive either or al! by return 
I> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
POOR ELEANOR! 


eed 
BY JAMES PRANELIN FITTS, 





Ever unquiet, never at rest, 
Eleanor looks from her door; 
Wild are her eyes, and her hair undrest 
Falls unconfined o'er her silken vest, 
Hands on her bosom tightly pressed, 
And thus she gazes away to the west, 
Over the dreary, desolate moor. 


“ When will he come?—when will he come? 
Ifere I wait day after day, 
Sitting and sighing alone in the gloom 
And cheerlessners of this lonely room, 
Waiting for him who never comes home 
Cruel jover! who went away 
Ne'er to return— 0, where does he roam? 


‘« Yet, methinks they told me a tale, 
Many & year ago, 
Of a body found in the lonely vale, 
Frigh‘ful with blood—and with faces pale, 
Looks of affright, and many a wail, 
Told of the death of Egberto; 
Cruel friends—to deceive me so! 


“« Yes, it was false—for he came that night, 
Came and stood by my sleepless bed 
With bleeding wounds, but his face was white, 
Pallid and ghastly—a horrible sight! 
And when I cried aloud in my fright, 
Sadly, mourpfully shaking his head, 
Then and forever my lover fled!” 


Thus she murmurs incessantly, 
Mind a desert—reason fled, 
Wandering unquiescently 
In haunts where he was wont to be, 
Gazing around ucheedingly, 
Speaking thus of him long dead, 
“T must wait—he will surely return to me!” 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY WIFE EMMA. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 

Emma was my first love—my very first. Lord 
Byron and Mary Daff loved at an unusually im- 
mature age; sodid Dante, Alfieri, and Canova; 
but none of these loved at so early an age as 
Emma and {. Except my sisters, she was the 
first girl Iknew. I might as well try to remem- 
ber where I first saw my sisters, or my own arm 
or leg, as our first meeting. I suppose I loved 
her first because I was not always with her as 
with my sisters, and next, because she was much 
prettier than they. 

The earliest I can remember of them is that 
they were romping, noisy girls, with straight 
hair, that was forever being put behind the ears 
from before the eyes, and coming again before 
the eyes from behind the ears—girls in trousers ; 
bat the earliest I can recollect of Emma is, that 
she was a pretty little creature, prettily dressed, 
and I dare say, I fell in love with her frock at 
the same time with, and as much aa with, her 
face. 
To this day an ensemble_touches me. .I love 
that perfect agreement, that understanding be- 
tween the dress and the dressed, which one 
sometimes, nay often sees: when we think that 
te alter the position of one hair—the situation of 
one shade, the chance fall of one fold, the ar- 
rangement, purposed or accidental, of one orna- 
ment—would destroy the charm of the whole. 
Yet with such creatures, even while one gloats in 
tranced admiration, should a chance movement 
alter nearly every point that delighted, the charm 
remains unbroken, yea, unshaken, all is perfec- 
tion still; let it be changed, even costume, all 
variations are alike, for all are perfection. 

How clearly do I still see old dowager moth- 
ers, gossiping visitors, and all sorts of people at 
Emma’s residence and mine, with heads inclining 
a little to the right, or to the left, or to both al- 
ternately, contemplating us with smirks and 
smiles, as we lolled together on one chair or 
divan, with our little arms around each other’s 
waists. Then we, conscious of the cause of their 
smiling, would smile at them in return, and then 
at each other, generally giving each other, at the 
same time, a fanny little hug. 7 

Housemaids in caps, and fine ladies in turbans, 
would exclaim, “ Purty creturs! how they loves 
each other!” and “ Charming little pair of loy- 
ers!” And exquisites would arrange their curls, 
and lisp, “ Most absurd attachment !” before we 
knew what love, lovers, attachment, or scarcely 
any other word of our mother tongue meant; 
and, taught by witty parents, we called each 
other “wife” and “husband,” when we could 
scarcely articulate those, or any other words. 

At last we parted. Her family went abroad, 
and mine staid in England, and our absurd little 
hearts nearly broke! So bitter, real, and en- 
during was my grief at the thought that I had 
lost Emma, that my parents became quite fright- 
ened, and I afterwards heard the same of Emma 
and hers. Thus at the ages of six and five had 
we experienced those sweets of mutual love, and 
those pangs of separation, to which most persons 
of my present age, twenty-three, look forward 
with a mingled and excited feeling. 

I am not sufficient metaphysician to prove 
that manhood and womanhood could not love 
more intensely, or gtieve more poignantly, than 


we two children; but if the actual feelings did | 


not equal those prepared for the especial enjoying 
and suffering of maturity, they were in their de- 
gree of importance and intensity, proportioned 
to the unripe state which sufferedthem. A blow 
may kill a child, which manhood’s firmly knit 
frame would scarce feel. 

I was twelve when we next met, and at a pub- 
lie school. I had never forgotten Emma, but 
was ever prattling and boasting that I had already 
chosen a wife who loved me. Yes, when we 
next met, we had begun to know the meaning of 
the words—love, lovers, attachment, husband, 
wife. My silent remembrance of her daring her 
absence, the uttering of her name by myself or 
others, spoken references to her absence, her re- 
turn, our meeting, our fondness, all had ever 
kindied pleasurable sensations within me; and 
yet, when in a letter from my mother, I was 
told that Emma was really returning, I wept 
much; and when, in another, I was told that she 
was actually in town, had spoken of me, and 
was coming ‘o see her brother,who was my school- 
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were, began to grow familiar. I felt that ] was 
looking at her with no tame expression of coun- 
tenance, and that she did not shrink beneath my 
glance. I felt that I remembered her, that I 
knew her face, but not her name. I racked my 
brain to recollect it, and like a sudden flash of a 
meteor it burst upon me—it was she! 

My breath seemed to force itself through lungs 
of wood, yet I smiled. I could not speak, but I 
wished to smile her into speech. Soon I felt 
that she too strove hard at remembrance; and, 
judging by her half smile, it came; but still, 
both were silent, and frequently others of the 
company stood between us, and almost immedi- 
ately after, so soon, indeed, that I could not look 
upon her face again, one of my party, glancing 
at his watch, exclaimed that our dinner would 
be spoilt, and I was hurried out, almost without 
knowing it, and carried back to Brussels. 

How do the poetic dreams of unworldly youth, 
thought I, as we jolted through the interminable 
Soigne, become the very mock and ridicule of 
onr experience in the school of life’s stern reali- 
ties! It was while I was singing a ridiculous 
tune, with more ridiculous words that had struck 
one of us the night before in a vaudeville, and 
which we had since striven in vain to repeat, 
that the chilling thought arose within me—is 
Emma married? And yet I went on with the 
absurd air, and more absurd words. I might 
meet her in some public resort at Brussels, I 
would dare to speak, and even ask that question, 
but I did not meet her again for six years. 

In this interval I got yet more jostled with the 
world: I read, I wrote, I travelled, I loved. 
Namberless grew my friends. I acquired new 
tastes, habits, ideas, feelings ; and learned to look 
philosophically at the world, its incidents and 
creatures. I had never spoken of Emma; but 
I had not forgotten her, and knew her when we 
met again. It was in the King’s Theatre, in 
London, at one of Sontag’s benetits. 

I had purchased a box, and brought with me 
three ladies, one of whom I adored. The box- 
keeper on opening the ‘door informed me that it 
was already occupied. I must have mistaken the 
number. I presented the number on the corner 
of the card, torn off, and given me by the ticket- 
taker. He was satisfied, and we stood in the lob- 
by, while he represented their illegal occupancy 
to the inmates. They refused to move, and 
a dowager with a shrill voice, exclaimed that: 

“ Madame Sontar (as she called her) had sent 
them the tickets for that box herself, so there 
could be no mistake.” 

I felt my blood begin to grow hot, at the cir- 
cumstance of my ladies, for whom I had paid, 
being forced to stand in the lobby, more especi- 
ally as the overture was playing; 80 disengaging 
Louisa’s arm from mine, I entered the box, and 
briefly explaining my right of possession to the 
gentleman of the party, said : 

“ Without wishing to offend, I must insist that 
these ladies be instantly accommodated.” 

“My good sar,” said he, “oi have ladies, 
too, who most not be insolted, bot to avoid a 
distarbance, oi would suggest a mutual accom- 
modation—the boix is large enof for both our 
parties.” 

To avoid a “ distarbance,” and at my fair 
friends’ entreaties, I waived what I considered 
my exclusive right, and the box was divided be- 
tween us with considerable fairness. I felt 
dreadfully sulky, however, at the restraining 
presence of utter strangers, and also, that I was 
forced to stand behind the chairs, in a situation 
which precluded my seeing the stage, except hy 
bending over, and (slways unintentionally) de- 
ranging the monstrous paffs of a lady before me. 
At last she whispered to the “good sare” who 
addressed me with: 

“If you vould manage nort to annoi this lady, 
you would mosh obloige us.” 

I bowed, was silent, and felt sulkier than ever. 
So annoyed was I, and so much did I hate my 
company, that I resolved to suggest our depart- 
ure after the first piece. What then was my 
delight when our rivals, acting more quickly on 
the same feelings, arose at the commencement of 
the finale, and left us in undisputed possession * 
The lady whom I had so annoyed, was an inex- 
plicable time arranging her cloak and tippets, 
and on turning round, impatient of her fambling, 
I saw that it was Emma! 

We recognized each other at the same mo- 
ment, and looked at each other exactly as we 
did at Brussels. I could not command a word, 
but—I bowed! She returned the salutation 
somewhat stiffly, and taking the arm of my 
“‘ good sar,” vanished from me again, and I en- 
tirely lost sight of her till about three months 
ago. Why, why, thought I, have we ever met 
since our first parting? I should have been 
content to see her no more, but to meet her thus ! 

That I and Emma, whose very souls mingled 
with their first expansion, who suffered for each 
other’s sakes the bitter novelty of actual grief, 
of which “the memory fadeth not,” should live 
to bow to each other! World! world! thy 
creatures should be vallous as thy stones and 
trees, if they would not hate thee! But I did not 
think all this just at that moment, for Louisa was 
with me, and to Jook on her was to be the soul 
of amiability. 


fellow, I wept more. I knew they were tears of 
joy, but still they were tears. 

The day was mentioned for her visit. One 
evening of bright sunset, when I had been romp- 
ing outrageously in the playground, and, squat- 
ted on the ground, was bowed with divers others, 
to attack, with ravening appetite, a huge pile of 
ordinary school condiments, the produce of our 
united weekly allowance, some of the boys came 
screaming out my name, and shouting that I 
was wanted in the housekeeper’s parlor. But 
for the certainty that Emma was come, I should 
have called out in true school boy spirit, ‘‘ Don’t 
begin till I come back ;” but I started, rushed, 
and neither stopped nor thought till I was in her 
presence. 

She was very much altered; there were two 
other girls of the party, and I did not at first 
know which was my wife, Emma! All along 
the same face and style had been impressed upon 
my memory and heart, and such I expected now 
again to see. But there she stood, eleven years 
old, taller even than five years’ growth warranted, 
dressed almost en simme, and looking at me with- 
outasmile! I could not speak directly, and did 
not venture to embrace or even kiss her ; but took 
both her hands, and soon said: : 

““Why, Emma, can this be you—my little 
wife? [begin to remember you by degrees.” 

At first she did not return my grasp or smile, 
but she did both suddenly, when the conviction 
at once struck mo that she had not till that mo- 
ment recognized me; that, instead of the little 
blue-and-gilt-jacket child she had left, thought of, 
and expected to see again, there had entered, and 
now stood before her a great, untidy boy—hot, 
out of breath and dusty, with dishevelled hair, 
and the unsightly week-day clothes of a public 
school, strongly contrasting, as it suddenly and 
painfully struck me, with the refinement and ex- 
actitude of her dress and appearance from her 
head-dress to her slippers. 

We did not recur at all to our former acquaint- 
ance, for her mother and the housekeeper had 
silenced their talk to look at and listen to us; 
there we stood, in foolish silence. 

“Come,” said her mother, “nothing to tell 
your husband after so long an absence? You 
must know, they have long been an affianced 
couple—quite a settled thing, I assure you—in a 
few years.” This had been said to the house- 
keeper. ‘And you, Harry, not a word to your 
own Emma—your litile wife ?” 

My very heart strings were wrung. I tried, 
while she was speaking, to preserve a dry, if not 
a quiet face, but I felt the corners of my mouth, 
and the muscles of my cheeks quivering in a 
manner that assured me I must be making ludi- 
crous faves; I hated myself, and at last in spite 
of me, uprose that horrid something in my 
throat ; I felt the water on its smarting journey 
to my eyes ; they became covered, but I held up 
my head, as though admiring the cornice, to keep 
the tears from falling, in hopes they might not 
be recognized as tears ; they would overflow, and 
I cursed the chance that I had not been born 
with weak eyes, that they might have excused a 
spontaneous watering; but down rolled the 
drops over my hot cheeks, some gliding off, and 
glistening on my dusty clothes, and others im- 
pelling each other downinto my mouth. It was 
a most miserable case of crying, and the utmost 
my efforts would achieve, was to make it a silent 
one. 

“Eh, Master Harry,” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, lifting up her head to look under her 
spectacles, “crying? Then I think it’s high 
time to send you back tothe playground. There, 
run along; never mind good-byes.” And I 
positively did as she bade me! 

Thus ended the interview with Emma, which 
I had dwelt on in fond and constant anticipation 
for six years! I returned to the playground 
with a bursting heart. I skulked into a corner 
where I could hide from the companions I had 
left, for I felt quite certain that the attempt to 
swallow a single morsel would choke me. I 
wept us I had never wept before, and I prayed 
for bed-time! 

My predominant feeling was the anticipation 
that we should shortly meet again to renew our 
mutual affection in all its pristins freshness, and 
to laugh together at our late odd aud unsatisfac- 
tory interview. With a boy’s vanity, I longed 
to appear before her in fine clothes, and in a coat 
with a tail to it; to hear her remark on my 
growth, and be made aware of my mental im- 
provements and accomplishments, but I did not 
hear of her until I was told she was again abroad. 
When I read the words that informed me 60, 
though the letter was from my moiher, I cram- 
pled it up, dashed it in the dust, and then kicked 
it twice. I did not weep now. I felt vexed and 
indignant. I picked up the letter, uncrumpled 
it, smoothed it on my knee, re-read the passage, 
finished the rest, and tried to reconcile myself to 
what actually was, and still think of Emma as 
my intended wife. 

At sixteen we met again, and did not know 
each other! I was residing at Brussels, and in 
common with all English visitors, went to the 
plains of Waterloo. A man, ina striped blue 
frock and canvass cap, chaperoned us about, and 
we presently caught sight of another party con- 
sisting of two geatlemen and five ladies, appar- A friend, my very dearest, invited me lately 
ently French. My party was about equal in | after a year's absence, to Scotland, and among 

number, and both groups, having wandered | other interesting gossip told me that he “ was 
round Chateau Goumont, and sufficiently gaped gsthered to the Benedicts.” Stephen had been 
at that and the other lions, met in La Belle |; with me attwo schools, and at Oxford, and was 
Alliance, to refresh, at nearly the same moment. | and is my favorite companion. 

So many of us quite filled the little room ; “‘ Have you,” I asked, “‘ ever mentioned your 
some sat, some stood ; I offered my chair to the | wife's name to me ?” 
only lady who was not sitting, bat on her inti- } No, but I believe you and she are old ac- 
mating that she preferred standing, L being too  gqnaintances. Oa my accidentally mentioning 
much fatigued and worr out to enforce a refased your name, she spoke much of her early acquaint 
atiention, resumed my seat. Presently another — ajce with you, aud expressed a wish to see you 
lady, suddenly turning round, seeing her friend | again.” 
standing, and not havicg heard or observed my | ‘‘ But her name?” 
offer, said; sotto voce : “Emma Carkon.” 

“ Just like al! the English; but let the gentle- “ Good heavens !”” 
man keep his seat!” “« What's the matier t” 

Accompanying this speech, was a sneer at me And I told bim nearly as much as I have now 
which she must have intended should be seen, | written, expressing in conclusion my dclight at 
and at which I felt enraged that she was not a | the union of two whom I so much esteeined, 
man whom I could kick fur it. This was Em- and more at the wish she had expressed for a 
ma! She continued tolook at meafier the sneer re-introduction, whieh truly touched meto the 
with a kindlier expression, till her features, as it heart. 
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On the two occasions last recorded, she had 
fortunately, perhaps, not known me, and it was 
politeness to a stranger, not coldness to a dear 
friend, that had chilled me. From the moment 
I knew they were married, had been positively 
married for three weeks, that she was in town, 
and wished to meet me, I gave her =p heart and 
soul to my dear Stephen, as though she had been 
some valuable present to him from myself. That 
it was her desire to renew our friendship made a 
Plato of me, and I longed to see her. Had 
either feared a re-introduction, I should not have 
felt the calm happiness with which the present 
prospect filled me. 

I could trust myself, for since the meeting at 
the opera, an unutterable woe had left a tixed 
melancholy at heart, which I thought would 
keep out love like a pestilential atmosphere. 
Stephen would introduce Emma as his wife, to 
his dearest friend ; she would doubtless he a de- 
lightful acquaintance, and I might not be un- 
worthy of her regard. She would tind as much 
improvement in me, as seventeen years of school, 
college, and better still, of travelling, would 
warrant. 

I was to call upon her in two days. I did. 
Stephen received me, and bade the servant informa 
his mistress I was there. I own my heart 
thamped violently, and my cheek glowed, while I 
anticipated the opening of the door; wondered 
what the first moment of our meeting would be, 
and felt how very soon that wonder would 
become certainty. / 

The handle turned, she rustled in: gay, beau- 
tifal, young and smiling; and, urged by a sud- 
den impulse, I, without ceremony, advanced to 
meet her, and with heartfelt buoyancy exclaimed : 

“My dear Emma! Are we then really to 
know each other again after so many years, 
and—” 

“Why, then,” interrupted she, “I declare, 
yes, it was you I have twice seen. I knew this 
meeting would prove me right or wrong. Do 
you remember our seeing each other in Italy, 
and at Drury Lane?” 

“ At Brussels and the opera ?” 

“Eh? Yes, yes, you’re right, so it was; but 
really one goes to so many places, and mects so 
many half-acquaintances—” 

“When we first knew each other, we little 
thought we should meet without recognition, 


but—” 
The door flew open, and the Miss Somebodys 


were announced, who, it appeared, had not seen 
Emma since her marriage. They pounced upon 
her, as it were, and gobbled up her attention 
from me, ere it could well be said we had met 
and recognized. Stephen engaged me in con- 
versation, and I soon found that the three old 
maids, firmly rivetted to their chairs, as much 
desired to be alone with Emma as [ did. I 
would not have yielded the point but for an en- 
gagement, so I took my leave with a smile, and 
a shake of the hand from Emma. 

But for the provoking intrusion of the three 
ladies, I was satisfied with our re-union, though 
the words “Italy,” “Drury Lane,” and “ half- 
acquaintances” were something of a damper, 
and for that reason I could not banish them. 
But what were they, weighed against the pros- 
pect of being again familiar with Emma. Sure- 
ly an interrupted meeting was no specimen of 
what our future intercourse would be. I was 
uneasy until I had called again, that we might 
dwell together on the tender reminiscences of our 
childhood. I called, and thus ran our colloquy, 
I beginning : 

“ Our greeting the other day was cut short at 
its very commencement. I have been longing to 
be satisfied that you have not forgotten old times. 
Stephen will not be jealous ; he knows you were 
betrothed to me sixteen years before he married 
you. I, and probably you too, have told him 
what a ‘double cherry’ we were, and how 
wretched our first parting made us.” 

“Yes, and I was very naughty, I remember. 
I screamed and cried, and beat my nurse about 
it; and there is a tradition that I even tore 
mama’s dress on the occasion. What an abenrt 
thing, to be sure! Ihave often laughed at the 
thought of it since!” 

Yea, Emma used the same word ue my curl- 
arranging dandy of the first page. Could I, 
too, have always thought it absurd, I should ha-- 
abridged the catalogue of pangs that crowd 
my memory still. 1 made a small gulp and 
continued : 

“Do you remember coming to see me in the 
housekeeper’s parlor ?”” 

“ Coming to see you? O, ah! I remember 
your being sent for by mama, when we came 
to see little Harvey. Ha, ha! whata figure you 
were! And how shy you'd grown. I didn’t 
know you at first. What absurd things—ha, ha !’”” 

“Yes; ha, ha! And our. next meeting was 
‘ Jast like all the English.’ I assure you I had 
already offered your friend my chair.” 

“Yes, and the next after that, when you 
knocked my puff pins into my head three times. 
I'd have called you well to account for such 
treatment, had I known it was you.” 

“ Shall I apologize now ?”’ 

“ No, you are foryiven.” 

And then we both laaghed, aud in my laugh, 
crash to eternal perdition went my every long- 
cherished and carefully guarded sympathy for 
Emma. 

The ghost of a link, after I had that day left 
her, offered itself as a means of rejoining in my 
tender interest to her. From some pure and 
virtuous but mistaken feeling, sie had affected 
to tarn the fervur of our early love into ridicule, 
on account of Stephen’s presence. 

As I had ever dwelt so fondly and faithfully 
on the circumstance of oar eariy plignting, end 
sorrows, I could not believe that those same 
thoughts were, and had all along been, food for 
her laughter. No—it was Stephen's presence. 
Perbaps ehe feared herself, anci rushed to an ex- 
treme for safety. My seriousness, and evident- 
ly affected gaiety when on my cherished theme, 
might have alarme«t her for my, if not her ows, 
purity of miad. Stephen had known her but 
one short year, while I—but I would see her 
alone, and be satisfied. 

I called when I knew he was from home, and 
was desicd My business, | said, referred to bis 
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mistress, and I would detain her only a fow 
minutes ; I desired the servant to announce my 
name, and was shown into the drawing-room. 
She came, and as I, of course, had not come un- 
prepared, I stated thatthe object of my visit was 
to offer an opera-box for that evening. She ac- 
cepted it, and we began a desultory conversation. 
1 availed myself of the first hiatus to say: 

“1 cannot but think of the strange and pecu- 
liar circumstances under which we are again 
thrown into each other’s society, in connection 
with our childhood’s companionship, and ande- 
niably real love. To think that I should now be 
calling Mrs. Stephen Norton, the identical girl 
whom I never dreamed or thought of but as my 
wife! We aro living realizations of those inter- 
esting fictions which originated on the French 
stage, where ‘the audience are requested to im- 
agine a lapse of twenty years between the first 
and second acts,’ and the parties meet io after 
life with or without their former feelings as may 
be, and—” 

“1! for goodness’ sake, my dear Mr. Husband, 
do let us talk of something else. Forever re- 
curring to those childish and ridiculous doings 
and sayings! If you will teach yourself to 
iaugh at them, well and good, though evem then 
the less frequently we recur to them, under pres- 
ent circumstances, the better, I think; but if you 
really do look on them in any but a mirth-excit- 
ing view, I must earnestly request, once for all, 
that you indulge your retrospections to yourself 
alone ; nor either by word, or even tone or look, 
remind me of them any more. Asa plain and 
simple guide, since you seem to need one, as to 
what is or is not good taste, remember if you 
please, onse for all, that I am no longor your 
Emma.” 

“Why, Mrs. Norton, you grow quite a wag! 
You should write a novel; but, however, should 
I live to a hundred years, you will gain no furth- 
er shadow of a hint for its composition from my 
mouth ; and now allow me to inquire whether 
you have yet visited the Colosseum ?” 

‘Thus ends the story of my first love! As the 
house door closed behind me, and my carriage 
bowled ont of the street, ‘“‘ Well,” thought I, 
“in the whole range of my female acquaintance, 
there is not one with whom—but for her being 
Stephen’s spouse—I am less desirous of associ- 
ating than with My Wire Euma.” 





Housetorte’s Department. 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Apple Sauce. 

Pave and core three good-sized baking apples, put them 
into a well-tinned pint saucepan, with two table-apoons- 
ful of cold water; cover the saucepan close, and set it 
ona trivet over a slow fire a couple of hours before dinner, 
—some apples will take a long time stewing,—others will 
be ready in s quarter of an hour; when the apples are 
done enovgh, pour off the water, let them stand a few 
minutes to get dry; then beat them up with a fork, with 
a bit of butter about as big as a nutmeg, and a teaspoou- 
fal of powdered sugar. Some add lemon-poel, grated, or 
minced fine,—or boil bit with the apples. Some are 
fond of apple sauce with cold pork. 





Apple Island. 

Btew apple enough to make two quarts, strain it 
through a sieve, sweeten it with fue white sugar, and 
flavor it with lemon or rose. Beat the whites of twelve 
eggs to a hard froth, and stir into the apple slowly; but 
do not do this till just before it is to be served. The ap- 
ples should be stewed with as little water as possible, and 
those that are not very juicy are to be chosen. Put it 
into a glass dish. Serve a nice boiled custard, made of 
the yolks of the eggs; or the imperial cream to eat with 
it. Half this quantity makes a large dish full. 





The Knickerbocker Pickle. 

To three gallons of soft water, put four pounds and » 
half of salt, coarse and fine, mixed; a pound and « half 
of brown sugar, an ounce and « half of saltpetre, half an 
ounce of saleratus, and two quarts of good molasses. 
Boil the mixture, skim it well, and when cold pour it 
over the hams or beef. Beef laid down in this pickle does 
not become hard, and is very fine, when boiled gently 
and long. Some persons consider this the best of all 
methods for curing beef and hams. 

Victoria Fritters. 

Take a loaf of baker’s bread, slice it into pieces an inch 
thick, cut each slice in the centre, trimming off the crust, 
and place the bread on a flat dich. Take a quart of rich 
milk, & salt-spoonful of salt, eight beaten eggs, stir the 
whole together, strain it, and pour it over the bread sev- 
eral hours before dinner, that the bread may be equally 
molstened. Fry in hot butter a delicate brown, and ent 
with a sweet wine sauce. 


To give a fine Color to Mahogany. 

Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, 
having first taken out any ink-stains there may be with 
spirits of salt. Use the following liquid: into s pintof 
cold-drawn linseed oil, put a mixture of alkanet-root and 
rose pink, in an earthen veesel; let it remain all night, 
then, stirring well, rub some of it all over the tables with 
alinen rag; when it has lain some time, rub it bright 
with linen cloths. 


Rice Balls. 

Put a pound of rice into three half-pints of cold water, 
with alittle salt. Boilit very soft, adding more water, 
if necessary, to swell it perfectly. Stir in # teacup fall 
of butter while hot, and grate in half a nutmeg. Set it 
aside till cold, and then beat two eggs; make the rice 
inte balle, and dip them in the egg; then roll them itn 
fine cracker crumbs, and fry them ia hot fat. 

Scurf in the Head. 

A simple aud effectual remedy is to drop a lamp of 
fresh quicklime, the size a walnut, into a pint of water; 
I it stand all night, then pour the water off clear from 
the sediment or deposit, add « quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar, and wash the head with the mixture. Per- 
fectiy harmless; only wet the roots of the hair, 





Dr. Clark’s Pills for Nervous Headache, 

Socotrine aloes, powdered rhubarb, of each one drachm ; 
compound powder of clonamon, one scruple; hard soap, 
half a dracbm: syrup enough to form the mass. To be 
divided into Ofy pills, of which two will be sufficient for 
a dove; to be taken cocasionally. 

Calf’s Foot Broth. 

Buil two feet in three quarts of water, until it is wasted 
to three pints. Btruin it, aod set it aside in cool piace. 
When cold, take off the fat. Heat « littic at « time as 16 
ts wanted, and add salt, nutmeg, and, & approved, « 
spoonful of good wine. 

Horseradish Powder. 

The tune to make this is during November and Decem- 
ber; slice it the tuckoes of « shilliag, aad lay it to dry 
tery grsdaslly in e Dutch oven (s strong heat soon evap 


i or: tes ite flavor), when dry enough, pound It end bottle. 





